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EDWARD P WORGAN 
and 


JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


TO KEEP UP WITH THE DAY'S NEWS, you can't do better than to form the 
habit of listening to Edward P. Morgan and John W. Vandercook. You can't 
be a good citizen unless you keep yourself informed on the significant day-to- 
day developments at home and abroad. Morgan and Vandercook provide 
the essential information—and they also help their listeners to grasp the mean- 
ing of the news. If you haven't been hearing the sparkling broadcasts of these 
top-ranking newsmen, both of whom are sponsored by the AFL-CIO as a 


public service, you've been depriving yourself of genuine educational treats. 


Listen to Morgan and Vandercook! 
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Labor Ed ucation 


If enlightened democracy is to prevail in 
a union, the membership must be prepared 
for self-government. It must be capable of 
intelligently choosing its leadership and feel 
a conscious responsibility for its program and 
actively support the administration in carrying 
it through. 

To this should be added the importance of 
a trade union as the governing body of work- 
ers. The executive board assumes administra- 
tive, legislative and judicial functions. To act 
intelligently, effectively and judiciously, its 
members, composed of workers who labor dur- 
ing the day in shops, mines and factories, must 
be prepared for it. 

Here is where an enlightened, far-seeing 
adult labor education program plays its part. 
An adult labor education program should in- 
deed be factual when it deals with labor and 
social problems, but it should at the same time 
inspire the workers with confidence in their 
own collective abilities. 

Adult labor education is based on confidence 
in the innate capacity of people for growth 
and development, because human nature and 
human behavior are not static but are con- 
stantly changing to keep pace with a changing 
world. Given the opportunity, the proper at- 
mosphere and an inspiring environment, human 
nature can be influenced. It is also guided by 
the theory of modern psychology that creative 
imagination and initiative can be developed 
in varying degrees. 

The workers’ outlook of the world must be 
widened. Understanding of the interdepend- 
ence of their problem and those of the world 
as a whole must be deepened. The importance 
of developing a willingness to cooperate must 
be stressed. 

At the same time they must be made con- 
scious of the historic forces that are now in 
process. The workers, guided by dynamic and 
imaginative leadership, must be prepared to 
steer these forces in the direction of economic 
and social change based on social and economic 
justice upon which real democracy depends. 


Fannia M, Cohn. 
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\ NEW YEA R 


by George Meany 


AM werican labor faces the oppor- 
tunities and challenges of 1959 with 
confidence and determination. 

We are convinced that, if we re- 
main true to the traditions and prin- 
ciples of the free, democratic trade 
union movement of the United 
States, we can make great progress, 
not only for union members and 
their families but for the entire na- 
tion. 

We are well aware of the com- 
plexities and seriousness of the prob- 
lems which face us, not only as trade 
unionists but as American citizens. 

The threat of Communist expan- 
sion on the one hand and the weak- 
nesses in our domestic economic pic- 
ture on the other hand pose a grave 
situation for all of us. Neither threat 
is unsurmountable. Both can be met 
hy determined action, confidence in 
the future of our democratic struc- 
ture and courage. 

None of our problems will be 
solved by pretending they don’t exist 
or by hoping they will disappear or 


by wishing that the “good old days” 
would somehow miraculously reap- 
pear. 

The Soviet threat can only be met 
by a free world, adequately armed, 
unitedly determined and unrelenting 
in its defense of freedom, no matter 
where the attack and no matter how 
Little re- 


treats lead inevitably to major de- 


dangerous the situation. 


feats. 
The Communists know only one 
deterrent—strength. It is incumbent 


upon the United States, as the arsenal 
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maintain the 
We can- 


because the 


of democracy, to 
strength of the free world. 
not quake with fear 
Kremlin orders frowns, nor rejoice 
when the Kremlin decrees smiles. 
We must at all times heed the injunc- 
tion of our founding fathers to “keep 
our powder dry” and our guard up. 

The new Congress, when it deter- 
of this 


country, cannot make the decision 


mines the security needs 
solely on budgetary considerations. 
The question is not: How much de- 
fense can we afford? It must be: 
How much defense do we need? 
America can afford the cost of se- 
curity. America’s workers are pre- 
pared to meet their just share of 
that price tag. We insist, however, 
that there must be equal sacrifice and 
that special tax privileges must be 
eliminated and the proper share, 
based on ability to pay, be appor- 


tioned among all the people. 


T HOME social welfare progress 
A is long overdue. The list of legis- 
lative “‘unfinished business” is long 
and demanding. 

Congress has a mandate for prog- 
ress from the American people. It 
itself worthy of the 


voters’ confidence by enacting into 


must prove- 
law those progressive and necessary 
measures for which America voted 
last November. 

Specifically, this means sound leg- 
islation to put America back to work 
and to keep our people productive 
and secure and prosperous. 

We cannot be satisfied with par- 





tial recovery from the recession, 
especially in the face of massive un- 
employment. With more than 3,500,- 


000 Americans jobless, this country 


is not out of the economic woods, 


and it would be folly to pretend, be- 
cause some indices show progress. 
that all our economic headaches are 
gone. 

Concrete action to buttress our en- 
tire economic structure is a_ vital 
necessity. Improvements in the so- 
cial security system, in the minimum 
wage law, in housing, road-building 


and countless other fields are man- 


datory. Chronically depressed areas 
must have help. Crime-breeding 
slums must be eliminated. Our 


crushing school problem must be re- 
lieved by federal action. 

Nor can America be satisfied with 
We must— 


and we can—solve the civil rights 


mere material progress. 


problem of this country, the nation’s 
No. 1 moral issue. Congress must. 
as well, act swiftly to eliminate cor- 
ruption in the labor-management 
field and injustice in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


AFL-CIO 


pledges itself to work with all demo- 


In the new year the 


cratic organizations of right-thinking 
Americans, dedicated as we are to the 
elimination of communism and total- 
itarianism and to the strengthening 
of our democratic way of life. 

We firmly believe that what is 
good for America is good for organ- 
ized labor. In that frame of mind 
the AFL-CIO moves into 1959 deter- 


mined to make progress for America. 
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ILLIONS of dollars won by 

wise trade unionists across col- 

lective bargaining tables are 
lost by unwise consumers across the 
nation’s store counters. 

An automobile, a home appliance, 
a rug, a television set—these and 
thousands of other items, when pur- 
chased unwisely, can eat up the extra 
dollars that mean better living for the 
families of American workers. 

Today’s union member is a skilled 
craftsman. He has been trained to 
seek an honest financial return for 
his labor. Successful programs of 
education and information are daily 
teaching him how to safeguard his 
health, welfare and citizenship. 

But his role as a consumer has 
long been neglected. 

The federal government has aban- 
doned several half-hearted attempts 
at consumer education. Too few 
states have anything remotely resem- 
bling effective consumer programs. 
This vast and complex area of public 
ignorance seems to have been scrup- 
ulously avoided by any and all who 
should be legitimately concerned. 

The picture changes this month. 
For the first time on a mass scale 
across the nation, a major effort is 
being launched to protect the hard- 
earned dollar of the trade union 
member. Consumer counseling is a 
program of AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities in cooperation with 
the Union Label and Service Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO. 

This program is something new— 
and it will be the No. 1 priority of 
CSA in 1959. 

Carrying a two-fold purpose, the 
consumer counseling program will 
strive to make the union member 
aware of how he can get his money’s 
worth and how he can stretch his 
dollar. Every resource in labor’s ex- 
tensive community services network 
will be utilized to this end. 

The need and desire for informa- 
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By LEO PERLIS 


Director, AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities 


tion of this type are sharply attested 
to in figures released recently. Better 
Business Bureaus throughout the 
country recorded a total of 2,404,809 
instances of services, inquiries and 
complaints in 1957. 

People are concerned about the 
overall problem. Only fifteen out of 
every 100 contacts are complaints. 
The rest are from men and women 
needing information. These figures 
are the reverse of the experience of 
the Better Business Bureaus forty 
years ago. 


HE AFL-CIO Executive Council 
last year adopted the following 
resolution: 

“The AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ices Committee recognizes the im- 
portance of meeting the personal and 
family needs of union members as 
consumers of goods and services. We 
recognize also the need for promot- 
ing consumer acceptance of union- 
made goods and the union label. 

“While union counseling has dealt 
with some of these problems over the 
years, a more concentrated effort is 
needed to provide essential informa- 
tion to both union members and their 
spouses on the general subjects of 
how to stretch the dollar, how to get 
a dollar’s worth and why to buy the 
union label way. It is recommended, 
therefore, that union counseling be 
extended to include counseling in 
these consumer problems. It is rec- 
ommended also that this be done in 
cooperation with the Union Label 
and ‘Service Trades Department.” 

With this resolution, the way was 
paved for a concerted attack on the 
problem. 

AFL-CIO Community Service Ac- 
tivities first realized that people face 
certain blocks as consumers. 

Initially, there is the economic 
block which is already being tackled 
through labor’s collective bargaining. 
Secondly, there is the psychological 


block to wise buying which often 
finds a consumer making a purchase 
because of a desire for social status 
or to meet a psychological need in 
his life. Third is the traditional block 
which is rooted in many years of 
custom and habit. 

CSA early saw it could not fight 
these three blocks. The fourth, how- 
ever, is lack of knowledge, and it 
was in this arena that CSA felt it 
could wage a successful battle. 

The knowledge and skills that com- 
munity service volunteers and staff 
members gained through their years 
of enlightening AFL-CIO members 
in the field of health and welfare 
could now be also applied to the 
consumer. 

This, then, will be a primary con- 
cern of CSA in 1959 as it works to 
save AFL-CIO members untold mil- 
lions of dollars by shedding the 
bright light of information on the 
darkness of consumer ignorance— 
ignorance of cost, quality, the law 
and of the how, where and when to 
buy. 


is MAPPING plans for consumer 
counseling, Community Service 
Activities quickly discovered the lack 
of governmental concern for the con- 
sumer. This fact was highlighted in 
the November issue of Consumer Re- 
ports, which stated that “since the 
end of World War II there has been 
comparatively little interest in the 
consumer on the part of federal 
agencies,” 

Perhaps the one bright spot in the 
area of government has been New 
York State, where former Governor 
Averell Harriman pioneered a new 
venture in state government when he 
created the office of consumer coun- 
sel to the governor four years ago. 

He named Dr. Persia Campbell, an 
economics professor with many years 
of experience in the consumer field. 

Drawing on her extensive back- 
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ground, Dr. Campbell developed a 
sound, active program geared to in- 
forming and protecting the con- 
sumer. 

Her accomplishments have been so 
noteworthy that other states have 
shown an interest in establishing sim- 
iliar consumer programs. Governor 
“Pat” Brown of California is the lat- 
est to be reported considering a full- 
scale consumer plan for his state. It 
is to be hoped that the Nelson Rocke- 
feller administration in New York 
will continue the Harriman program. 


EALIZING there was little to draw 
R upon in the way of past nation- 
wide consumer efforts, €SA sought 
the most effective methods of imple- 
menting its new priority project. 

It was decided that CSA would fol- 
low a pattern similar to its initial 
blueprint for the entire community 
service program. CSA will work with 
existing agencies such as better busi- 
ness groups, consumer unions, credit 
unions, the Cooperative League, the 
Food and Drug Administration, the 
Federal Trade Commission and other 
governmental agencies. At the same 
time CSA will conduct a three-phased 
program within the framework of its 
already well-established operation. 

Emphasis throughout the program 
will be placed by CSA and the Union 
Label and Service Trades Department 
on the union label as a symbol of 
sound, honest craftsmanship. 

Courses patterned after the union 
counseling plan will be given for 
union members across the country. 
Conferences will be held on consum- 
er problems. Consumer clinics will 
be conducted in union headquarters 
and elsewhere. All of these will be 
open to union their 
spouses. 

The consumer classes will be two- 
hour held eight to 
twelve weeks. Course topics will in- 
clude the union label and the con- 
sumer, how to set up and operate a 
family budget plan, buying personal 
and property insurance, how to buy 
appliances and new and used cars, 
home buying and renting, buying 
medicines, toiletries, pharmaceuticals, 
vitamin preparations and eyeglasses, 
food purchasing and meal planning, 
borrowing money, installment buy- 
ing and revolving charge accounts. 


Also legal including 


members and 


sessions over 


assistance, 


garnishments and wage assignments; 
home repair and renovating; group 
buying, such as medical care; edu- 
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cation, including correspondence 
schools; home furnishings, legal pro- 
tection available to consumers and 
the purchase and care of clothing. 

Selection of these course topics 
came after an intensive study of such 
authoritative lists as the national Bet- 
ter Business Bureau’s top ten classifi- 
cations of public inquiry and com- 
plaint. 

The consumer are envi- 
sioned as sources of direct aid to the 
consumer. A panel of experts will 
conduct each clinic. Any interested 
person can attend. The clinic will be 
especially valuable, however, for the 
union member who seeks advice on a 
specific consumer preblem. 

A major part of the overall AFL- 
CIO Community Service Activities 


clinics 


consumer program will deal with 
helping the consumer to guard 


against frauds. While the great ma- 
jority of American businesses are 
ethical, millions of dollars are wasted 
annually because of the unscrupulous 
tactics of a minority. 

To cite just one area, the Food 
and Drug Administration offers proof 
that this modern age has not been 
able to abolish the quackery of the 
horse - and - buggy patent medicine 
show. The FDA reports that at the 
end of 1957 more defendants were 
serving jail sentences for false cura- 
tive claims than at any other time in 
the agency’s history. 

AFL-C1O Community Service Ac- 
tivities, in cooperation with the Union 





Label and Service Trades Depart- 
ment, hopes to teach union members 
to detect and avoid frauds wherever 
possible. Once victimized, however, 
the union member should know how 
to deal with frauds and should learn 
the steps necessary in the prosecution 
of them. 

Every attempt will be made to 
spotlight those areas where abuses 
exist and to take action on them. 

The CSA consumer program offi- 
cially opened at the beginning of the 
new year. The entire manpower of 
Community Service Activities will 
focus its attention on service to the 
American consumer. 

Consumer counseling will be one 
of three main items on the agenda at 
regional institutes to be held at seven 
American universities in January and 
February. At these institutes the 138 
full-time CSA labor staff members 
from seventy-eight major cities will 
arm themselves with information on 
how to operate effective consumer 
programs at the local level. 

They, in turn, will take this knowl- 
edge back to the more than 40,000 
trade unionists who are trained vol- 
unteer union standing 
ready to help their fellow workers in 
shops, factories and offices across the 


counselors 


nation. 

In this way the machinery of the 
AFL-CIO community services will be 
set in motion for 1959. The end 
product: the American worker’s dol- 
lar—wisely spent with value received. 


ILGWt Launches Label Drive 


FPYHE International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has opened a 
major drive to push its new union 
label. Millions of labels have been 
printed. Hundreds of thousands of 
rolls of labels are heading for the 
garment factories. Employer asso- 
ciations in the industry have been 
alerted to the use of the labels. 
Starting this month, garments leav- 
ing the unionized New York dress 
plants will carry the new 
“proud badge.” The campaign to 
spread the use of the label to other 
garment markets has been mapped 
and will be executed through 1959. 
The ILGWU’s label campaign was 
set up after the union’s strike in 1957 
against New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania garment manufactur- 
ers aimed at ending employer chisel- 


union’s 


ing in the industry and driving out 
the last vestiges of racketeer owner- 
ship. 

The union created a department 
headed by Vice-President Julius 
Hochman to supervise the preparation 
and distribution of a label to go into 
all garments manufactured under 
contracts providing for use of the 
label. About 75 per cent of the un- 
ion’s membership is covered by such 
contracts. 

Discussing the label drive, the un- 
ion’s newspaper, Justice, explained 
that the label would be a major de- 
fense against substandard conditions. 

The label was described as “the 
symbol of good workmanship, an 
American standard of living, fair 
competition and peaceful labor-man- 
agement relations.” 
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THIS JOB US NEVER FEMISHED 


We Mast Get Ready for the Elections Ahead 


HE other night the famed 
wy? cartoonist, Herblock, was 

asked why it is that the New 
York Times does not have an editorial 
page cartoon. 

“I suppose,” he replied, “it’s be- 
cause you can’t say ‘on the one hand 
and on the other hand’ in a cartoon.” 

While it is certainly true that this 
attitude on the part of a great na- 
tional newspaper leaves room for crit- 
icism, it is a useful attitude at the 
present time in looking at last No- 
vember’s election returns. There is 
much for us, as citizens and as trade 
union members, to be pleased about. 
There is much for us to consider 
soberly and objectively. 

We should, I think, be pleased first 
of all by the caliber of the candidates 
who were elected to public office. Not 
since 1948—when in many instances 
nominations were shunned by the 
professionals and available to the 
eager neophytes—has there been such 
a fine crop of young, aggressive, lib- 
eral-minded Senators and Represent- 
atives. Among them are people who 
regard politics and public service as 
a honorable career and are dedicated 
to raising the standards in our legis- 
lative bodies. Few of them are polit- 
ical accidents for whom their sup- 
porters will have to apologize in the 
coming months—men and women of 
the stripe that composed the infamous 
“Class of *46.” 

We can look, in the months ahead, 
for imaginative programs dealing not 
only with the immediate needs of our 
people but with the long-range needs 
of our country in both the domestic 
and foreign fields. These programs 
will not, perhaps, be passed right 
away, but they represent the kind of 
social pioneering spirit that we have 
lacked for some time. 

We can look, too, for a desire to 
do something more than just hold the 
line. A country as big and as dy- 
namic as ours cannot stand still. We 
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either move forward or backward, 
and I am confident that it will be 
the will of the incoming Congress to 
move forward. 

Secondly, we are entitled to feel 
some measure of pride in the organ- 
izational progress made by the labor 
movement in the field of politics in 
1958. 

The fact that much remains to be 
done does not detract from the fact 
that much was done. Hundreds of 
thousands of our members who were 
not registered to vote are now quali- 
fied voters with, it is to be hoped, a 
new interest in politics. Hundreds 
of thousands of volunteer hours were 
donated by the women of the trade 
union movement. In many instances 
the trade union movement came into 
the homes for the first time. Hun- 
dreds more trade union officials be- 
came skilled in the art of politics. 

And there was ample demonstra- 
tion of the fact that where there was 
a will the job could be done. For 
confirmation, one need look only at 
the activity in the states in which 
compulsory unionism was an issue. 
Further, in those states in which 





Director, Committee on Political Education 


there was unity there was success. 
Never was the value of merger so 
clear. 

The November elections demon- 
strated that working people have 
many friends in the community. We 
are not alone in our fight for what 
we think is right. We have friends 
and allies in all walks of life—among 
farmers, white-collar workers, in the 
professions and in business, big and 
small, 


When our cause is just and when 
we have the opportunity to put forth 
our case, they will support us as they 
did in many states. These relation- 
ships, once established, will, I am 
confident, continue to grow and be- 
come more solid. 

Lastly, all of us are entitled to be 
proud of the way in which each lead- 
er of the trade union movement con- 
ducted himself during the course of 
the campaign. In no instance that I 
know of did a trade union leader 
overstep the bounds of fair and de- 
cent campaign practices. No “deals” 
were made, no back-room politics 
played. In no instance was there 
resort by trade union officials to ra- 
cial or religious prejudices scandal- 
mongering, scurrilous literature. The 
same, unfortunately, cannot be said 
of others who participated in the cam- 
paign. 

There is, however, the reverse side 
of the coin. While we are patting 
ourselves on the back, we can at least 
leave one hand free to do some head- 
scratching. 


F“ too many of our members and 
their families are still unregistered. 
I am hopeful that with the impetus 
of the 1958 elections we can con- 
vince the doubters and really imple- 
ment the resolution of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council of January, 1957. 
That resolution called for the estab- 
lishment of a (Continued on Page 31) 
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No longer are the supermarkets stocking their shelves with food items alone. Now they have everything. 
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TRADE SECR 


MAJOR revolution is taking 
place in the retail merchan- 
dising field. The supermar- 
kets have seized command in a blood- 
less but profitable coup. No longer 
are they stocking their shelves with 
food items alone. Now they have 
everything. 

Yes, everything 
low-cost dresses to 





from’ women’s 
television sets, 
along with men’s shirts, toys, cam- 
eras, washing machines, unpainted 
furniture, garden supplies, watches, 
cosmetics, greeting cards and a long 
list of other lines too numerous to 
mention. One huge supermarket in 
New Jersey, for instance, carries 
7,500 different food products and 
25,000 non-food products. 

The retailing industry is buzzing 
with this latest development. Super- 
markets all over the nation have blos- 
somed out into neighborhood dis- 
count houses and rambling depart- 
ment stores. It is no longer an ex- 
periment, but a going, thriving, ex- 
panding business. And the old-line, 
over-conservative department stores 
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By JAMES A. SUFFRIDGE 


President, Retail Clerks 
International Association 


and mail order houses are losing out 
in the race for the consumer’s dollar. 

Why? That question seems to 
puzzle the financial publications and 
trade magazines which have been full 
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of news stories and feature articles 
attempting to analyze the new trend. 

It’s easy to see why the supermar- 
kets have been eager to expand into 
non-food lines. They are after great- 
er sales volume which means larger 
profits. Also higher mark-ups on non- 
food items provide wider margins of 
profit, even though turnover may be 
less rapid. 

But the big question is why the 
older and more solidly entrenched 
department stores have failed to meet 
this competition. Some of the busi- 
ness experts think the answer may 
lie in lack of parking space in down- 
town city locations, or the greater 
convenience of neighborhood shop- 
ping facilities, or the fact that women 
have to buy food and thus the super- 
markets have the advantage of the 
constant availability of large masses 
of customers. 

There is some truth in each of these 
factors. But not the whole truth. 
Many department stores have opened 
suburban branches with ample park- 
ing facilities, yet these moves have 
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not halted the supermarket trend. 
Nor can it be claimed that the food 
chains are prospering because of su- 
perior business acumen. 

The real reason—the secret advan- 
tage enjoyed by the supermarkets to- 
day—has escaped the notice of the 
business analysts. 

It is a trade union reason. 


pin stated, the big chains have 
succeeded far beyond expectations 
because they have recognized and ac- 
cepted the fact, after some years of 
struggle, that it pays to establish fair 
and stable relations with the trade 
unions representing their workers. 

The Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation now enjoys not only good 
contractual terms but friendly and 
cooperative relations with all the ma- 
jor food chains. Wages and working 
conditions are far superior to those 
prevailing in unorganized department 
stores, most of which are still paying 
pin-money paychecks to sales _per- 
sonnel and fighting desperately to 
prevent unionization of their em- 
ploves. 

This war they are waging against 
unions—a war in which they have 
not hesitated to employ the Sheffer- 
man type of labor relations coun- 
selor and use the most despicable 
union-busting tactics—is still going 
on. It occupies the time and energies 
of department store executives to the 
extent that they have not been able 
to attend properly to what ought to 
be their main business. 
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Food chains are after greater sales volume. Why have the department sto 








They have failed to plan for the 
future, even failed to keep up with 
the times. 

The preoccupation with cheap la- 
bor and anti-unionism that obsesses 
the majority of department store own- 
ers has encouraged an overall back- 
wardness in the industry. 

This is true even though large 
numbers of department store man- 
agements have recognized that unions 
have a place in retailing and have 
prospered in dealing with unions 
chosen by their employes. 

These fair-minded employers have 
been handicapped by having to com- 
pete against the stores that exploit 
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their workers, so that backward em- 
ployers have dragged down the en- 
tire industry. 

By contrast, the supermarket man- 
agements, freed from the constant 
headaches and crises of carrying on 
never-ending hostilities against labor, 
have been able to concentrate their 
resources and imagination upon the 
big challenge of building wider mar- 
kets and greater sales. 

That’s the story in a nutshell. 

It provides an object lesson for em- 
ployers everywhere. Even the depart- 
ment stores and mail order houses 
may yet wake up to the fact that it 
is bad business to fight labor. 


There’s a good reason for supermarkets’ success. They have recognized 
that it pays to establish stable relations with their employes’ unions. 
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HE American worker is in 
7 the midst of a second indus- 
trial revolution — a revolu- 
tion that got its start during World 
War II when automation and tech- 
nological advances transformed in- 
dustrial America into the arsenal of 
democracy. 

The worker multiplied his produc- 
tive capacity, but labor had to defend 
itself constantly against those in man- 
agement who believed the benefits of 
scientific advance- 





automation and 
ment should accrue only to big busi- 
ness. Some employers tried to use 
improved production techniques to 
eliminate workers rather than to in- 
crease each worker’s productive and 
earning capacities. 

The railroads were quick to recog- 
nize the importance of technological 
improvements. Introduction of the 
diesel-electric engine as motive power 
was the first step in a modernization 
program that is still in full swing. 
Other improvements followed the ad- 
vent of the diesel. 

Huge electronic yards, centralized 
traffic control, new maintenance-of- 
way equipment and improved ma- 
chinery for the shops and offices be- 
came integral parts of railroading. 

What effects did the introduction 
of new devices and techniques have 
on the rail industry and its employes? 
Here are some revealing figures. 

From 1936 to 1940 the railroads 
had an average of 1,026,796 em- 
ployes, carried 1,683,416,348 tons 
and had a passenger miles total of 
23,023,767,000. In 1957, with 984,- 
784 employes, the railroads’ com- 
parable tonnage and passenger fig- 
ures were 2,562,941,004, and 25,- 
889,187,342, respectively. 

From these figures it can readily 
be seen that technological improve- 
ment helped to increase the number 
of tons carried by fewer employes. 
In engine service alone about 35,000 
job opportunities disappeared. 

Technological advance had its hid- 


By H. E. GILBERT 


President, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen 


den dangers. Efforts were made to 
eliminate necessary employes under 
the false premise that modern devices 
canceled their functions, when in 
reality they were essential to safe and 
efficient operation. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
statistics show an alarming increase 
in railroad employe deaths and in- 
juries, even though employment is 
at an all-time low. The railroads sim- 
ply cannot operate safely without 
sufficient qualified personnel. 

In recent years there have been at- 
tempts to remove the fireman or 
helper from diesel locomotives. The 
employers have conducted several 
campaigns aimed at destroying public 
acceptance of two men in the cab of 
every locomotive. Management - in- 
spired publicity in the press has in- 
sulted the fireman by labeling him 
“useless,” “a featherbedder” and “a 
free rider.” These and other ad- 
vertising gimmicks were used _ to 
dodge the fact that a diesel helper 
has a useful and necessary function, 

Traditionally, the locomotive fire- 
man has been responsible for the 


maintenance of power to the engineer. 
In the days of steam he was armed 
with a coal shovel. With the installa- 
tion of mechanical stokers and the 
introduction of oil burners, his shovel 
became less prominent. Still, the 
production of power remained the 
fireman’s forte. 

The advent of diesel power has 
done little to change the basic duties 
of the locomotive fireman. He could 
more properly be called a_ diesel 
helper, but the term “fireman” means 
much to the history of his craft and 
it has been preserved. 


Wn does a fireman do aboard a 
diesel locomotive? 


There are no fires to tend on a 
diesel locomotive, with the exception 
of steam generators on certain loco- 
motives. However, this does not mean 
diesels operate automatically, sustain 
no breakdowns and are not subject 
to such hazards as explosions, fires 
and mechanical failures. 

The diesel engine is a very large. 
complicated piece of machinery. 
worth thousands of dollars. The fire- 


The author, a veteran railroader, is at fireman’s window of a diesel. 
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man protects this investment and as- 
sures proper functioning by making 
periodic patrols of the engine while 
en route to ascertain proper working 
conditions and to insure continued 
power to the engineer and by answer- 
ing alarm signals which denote mal- 
functions. In many cases the fireman 
is able to make temporary repairs 
en route, thereby avoiding delays and 
the hazards of a stopped train on 
mainline tracks. 

The fireman is a skilled diesel en- 
gineman. He knows his business and 
is invaluable in protecting a very 
expensive piece of machinery from 
damage or destruction. 

Inspection patrols aboard the loco- 
motive en route and certain inspec- 
tions prior to the time the engine 
begins its run are routine but none- 
theless important. Witness the recent 
experience of a Union Pacific fire- 
man. 

Assigned to a passenger train run- 
ning between Salt Lake City and Los 
Angeles, he noted the engines were 
exceptionally hot and kept a close 
watch on them. Leaving the cab for 
an inspection patrol, the fireman met 
with a sheet of flames when he opened 
the engine room door. He grabbed 
a fire extinguisher and succeeded in 
putting out the blaze. 

After the defective engine had been 
taken out of service, the fire broke 
out again. The fireman was success- 
ful a second time in extinguishing 
the flames, although he nearly suffo- 
cated in the attempt. Had the fire 
gone unnoticed or unabated, a serious 
explosion could have resulted. 

It has been natural for the fire- 
man and engineer to work as a team 
in railroading. Traditionally, the 
engineer is the chief aboard a locomo- 
tive and the fireman is his subordi- 
nate. This relationship has existed 
since the days of the old wood-burn- 
ing engines. The use of diesel power 
has done nothing to lessen it. Rather, 
the demands of modern railroading 
have increased the value of the fire- 
man and engineer to each other. 

The fireman begins his training as 
an engineer the day he starts firing. 
Through formal instruction and the 
age-old method of experience and 
observation, the young fireman grad- 
ually reaches the point where he has 
sufficient knowledge and experience 
to take the prescribed tests necessary 
to qualify as an engineer. As a fire- 
man he acquires essential knowledge 
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of locomotive operation, air brakes, 
train speed, switching techniques, sig- 
nals, safety requirements and, as has 
been said, a thorough understanding 
of the diesel engine. 

Today’s freight trains often have 
three, five or even more diesel en- 
gines, operating in multiple, hauling 
a string of 150 to 300 boxcars. The 
engineer and fireman responsible for 
the operation of such multi-million- 
dollar trains are not trained in a few 
weeks. Their schooling and training 
extend over years. 


i assists the engineer in 
many ways. The engineer cannot 
leave the cab while the train is en 
route. When an engine alarm signal 
denotes trouble or inspections are 
necessary, the task falls to the fire- 
man in line with his traditional duty 
of supplying power to the throttle for 
the engineer. 

Over the road and in yard service 
the fireman sits on the left side of 
the engine. This is his lookout point. 
Here he notes wayside signals and 
speed zones, relaying them to the 
engineer, who repeats them as ac- 
knowledgment. He is alert to check 
for track obstruction, hot boxes and 
other conditions which may affect the 
safety or progress of the train. He is 
the engineer’s “second pair of eyes.” 

The importance of two men in a 
locomotive cab was brought out dra- 
matically by a specialist who studied 
human factors in work, machine con- 
trol and equipment design. 

He found the presence of a second 
man, who continually called signals 
and speed zones which the engineer 
repeated aloud, preserved alertness 
and attention. He noted the use of 
the so-called “dead man’s pedal” 
caused severe muscular fatigue to the 
engineer, but without a second man 
there was no way of relieving the 
engineer short of stopping the train. 

Practical railroaders rate the loco- 
motive fireman the most valuable 
safety factor available to the indus- 
try. On many occasions his presence 
has meant the difference between dis- 
aster and the saving of lives and 
property. Countless persons are alive 
and walking today because of the 
presence of a fireman on the locomo- 
tive. 

Whether the fireman is employed 
in yard service, on a road freight 
train or in passenger service, ever 
present is the demand upon him to 


insure safe operation. It doesn’t hap- 
pen every day, but from time to time 
an engineer will collapse or die while 
the train is moving. The fireman 
can avoid disaster by stopping the 
train safely or by taking it to the 
nearest station or siding. 

The railroads are not laid out in 
perfectly straight lines. Curves pre- 
sent the problem of blind spots to the 
engineer, who must depend on the 
fireman to observe track areas he 
cannot see. There are daily instances 
where firemen have saved the lives 
of railroad yard and other employes 
who were out of sight of the engineer 
and inadvertently walked in front of 
an engine or between boxcars which 
were to be moved. 

The public has a big stake in safe 
railroading, and here again the fire- 
man is extremely important. Inci- 
dents in which a fireman was instru- 
mental in saving lives are reported 
regularly. No fanfare accompanies 
the deed. Usually interest is centered 
on disasters rather than the averting 
of a tragedy. 

A fireman on the Erie Railroad 
had such an experience last May. 
Near Englewood, New Jersey, a mau 
was walking close to a track on which 
a passenger train was approaching 
from behind. The fireman saw the 
man and realized a warning blast of 
the diesel horn had no effect on him. 
Instead, the pedestrian took a quick 
turn and stepped onto the track, 

The fireman shouted to the man 
and told his engineer to put the 
brakes in emergency. The engineer 
was not aware of the pedestrian but 
followed the warning and put the 
brakes in emergency. 

A second blast of the horn caught 
the man in the middle of the track 
with the train bearing down on him. 
He jumped to safety as the engine 
brushed past. 

Many cases are on record where 
the fireman prevented the destruc- 
tion of entire trains, and there are 
instances where a fireman lost his 
own life attempting to save others. 

Down through the years the loco- 
motive fireman has been honored in 
song and story. He remains today 
not a storybook character of the past 
but a vital factor in safe and efficient 
railroading. Some may seek to de- 
ride his importance or fret because 
he seeks a living wage, but his record 
—past, present and future—will an- 
swer all critics. 
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In this century little girls worked in factories. 





gat ~ 


They never knew what childhood was. 


Teak of Our Fhogpost 


By Hyman H. Bookbinder and Joyce Kornbluh 


“ray HE test of our progress,” Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt once said, 
“is not whether we add more 
to the abundance of those who have 
much. It is whether we _ provide 
enough for those who have too little.” 

In 1938 Congress passed a law 
that President Roosevelt had asked 
for—the Fair Labor Standards Act 
—to help provide enough for those 
who had too little. 

What did passage of that law 


mean? How much progress have 


we made these last twenty years? 

Perhaps the best way to tell how 
far we have gone is to recall from 
where we came. 


Sarah Cleghorn, 


in four brief 


10 


lines, did much to remind us from 
where we came: 

The golf links lie so near the mill 

That almost every day 
The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 

Here is how a newspaperman de- 
scribed the Hickory coal mine at 
St. Clair, Pennsylvania, many years 
ago: 

“In a little room in this big, 
black shed—a room not twenty feet 
square—forty boys are picking their 
lives away, picking away among the 
black coals, bending over until their 
little spines are curved, never saying 
a word all the livelong day. 

“These little fellows go to work 














in this cold, dreary room at 7 
o'clock in the morning and work 
until it is too dark to see any longer. 
Not three boys in the room could 
read or write. * * * They have no 
games. When their day’s work is 
done they are too tired for that. 
They know nothing but the difference 
between slate and coal.” 

Other voices, too, cried out against 
the new kind of slavery that indus- 
trialization of America was creating. 
The story of man’s inhumanity to 
man was reported and decried. A 
newspaperwoman reported what she 
had seen in New York City forty 
years ago: 

“Anyone passing Astor Place at 
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noon would have seen a strange pro- 
cession—women with burdens on 
their heads of such size that it did 
not seem possible that they could 
carry them. These women were tak- 
ing home clothes to finish, and in 
their tenements they and their chil- 
dren and sometimes the neighbor’s 
children would work throughout the 
long hours of the day and into the 
night without rest. * * * 

“They scarcely stopped for death, 
they scarcely stopped for birth. * * * 
Babies of five and six picked bast- 
ings. Babies of six and seven sewed 
buttons. Little boys and girls would 
be taught to use the needle at the 
age of eight or nine. When they 
were ten and eleven they would be 
in the shop. 

“There are men and women today 
working in the trade who could tell 
you that they never knew what 
childhood was. All they can remem- 
ber is sitting in a crowded room 
sewing and everlastingly sewing.” 

The Chicago American of October 
20, 1915, reported the testimony of 
of workers before an in- 
of Chicago 


a group 

vestigating 

aldermen. 
“Some 


committee 


of broke 


the witnesses 


down and cried as they told their 
stories,” the newspaper related. It 
reported the case of Anna Simsky— 
a teen-age girl who looked much 
older than her years. 

“I work like a dog,” the girl said, 
“from 5:30 A.M. to 7 P.M. and no 
time off for lunch. I support my 
father in the old country. When I 
asked for more money, the door of 
the shop was thrown open by a 
superior, and while calling me vile 
names he said: “There is the world. 
Go and see if you can do better.’ ” 


NIONS in the early Twentieth 
U Century were attempting to “do 
better”—to win higher wages and 
a shorter workday for their mem- 
bers. Faced with the campaign for a 
ten-hour day, however, one em- 
ployer declared: 

“The morals of the workers will 
suffer if they are absent from the 
wholesome discipline of factory life.” 

This solicitous concern for the 
workers’ morality continued to serve 
as one of the weapons against im- 
proved working conditions for many 
years. In 1926 John Edgerton, who 
was the president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers at that 


time, invoked the Ten Commandments 
to fight the five day week: 

“ ‘Six days shalt thou labor and do 
all thy work’—so reads the Fifth of 
the great Commandments. * * * 
Loose living constitutes the outstand- 
ing peril of our times. * * * So 
I regard the five-day week as an un- 
worthy ideal. 

“More work and better work is a 
more inspiring and worthier motto 
than less work and more pay. It is 
better not to tamper with God’s 
laws for the government of life.” 

Still other employers called any 
attempt to raise wages and shorten 
hours a method to “socialize, soviet- 
ize and paralyze our industrial and 
governmental processes.” And others 
agreed with President Calvin Cool- 
idge, who said: 

“Thrift is all that is needed to re- 
lieve the great mass of our people 
from economic poverty.” 

But men and women of good will 
from all walks of life came together 
in an effort to relieve the oppressed, 
the poor, the exploited. 

They helped workers organize and, 
as unions grew stronger, they started 
to wipe out some of the cruel prob- 
lems of industrial America. 


This photo, snapped in 1910, shows a group of children who were employed in agriculture. 
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Child labor was an evil thing. 
Youngsters of school age were 
put to work in textile mills. 


Although it was soon realized that 
some of the problems could only be 
corrected by government, for many 
years the demands for legislation to 
prevent child labor, to place a floor 
under wages and a ceiling over hours, 
to regulate work in the homes, to 
guarantee a minimum wage found 
bitter resistance in the state legisla- 
tures, in Congress and in the courts. 

Time after time, when heroic ef- 
forts finally secured some modest 
state law, it was only to be declared 
“unconstitutional” by the courts. In 
1923.the Supreme Court struck down 
the District of Columbia minimum 
wage law with these words: 

“The statute * * * authorizes 
an unconstitutional interference with 
the freedom of contract.” 

In 1936 the Supreme Court in- 
validated the New York State mini- 
mum wage law by a vote of 5 to 4. 
This was the year the court declared 
NRA unconstitutional—the National 
Recovery Act which had guaranteed 
workers the right to organize and 
which had set up minimum wages as 
part of its codes of fair practices. 

The hopes of workers who had 
dared to hope fell. So did their 
wages. From LaFollette, Tennessee, 
in 1936 an organizer of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers wrote: 

“T find the average wage to be 
between $5 and $6 a week for 4714 


12 


hours—that’s about 11 cents an hour 
—but there are some I’ve found who 
make between 50 and 80 cents for 
471% hours’ work—a penny or so 
an hour.” 

An investigation into conditions 
in Pennsylvania showed that the evil 
of child labor had not ceased. A 
boy of eleven reported he worked in 
a plant from 7 A.M. to 5 p.M., then 
was forced to return and work until 
3 A.M. several nights a week. 

His boss, he said, had instructed 
him to hide in the cellar when the 
Labor Department inspector came 
around. On Sundays when he was 
forced to work he was told to nail 
cardboard over the windows so he 
would not be seen from the street. 
The highest he ever earned was $8.50 
in two weeks covering twelve days 
and six nights of work. 

And was it any wonder that a 
laundry worker who worked 65 hours 
a week told New York City investi- 
gators: 

“I’m not but 29, but I feel 100.” 

The NRA was dead, but the White 
House and Congress started to act. 
The Wagner Act was passed. Trade 
unions started to grow, and wage 
gains and decent working conditions 
were obtained for millions of people. 

But there were still millions who as 
yet could not be helped by collective 
bargaining. And they hearkened to 
the voice of Franklin Roosevelt when 
he called upon Congress to eliminate 
poverty in America. 

“The time has come to take further 
action to extend the frontiers of social 
> the President said. “Our 
nation, so richly endowed with na- 
tural resources and an industrious 
population, should be able to devise 
ways and means of insuring to all 
our able-bodied working men and 
women a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work. 

“Our objective is to improve the 
standard of living of those who are 
now undernourished, poorly clad and 
ill-housed.” 


progress,’ 


Leaders of the unions rallied be- 
hind wage-hour legislation. Speaking 
for the American Federation of La- 
bor, William Green declared: 

“The American Federation of 
Labor supports the proposed Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1937 as 
constructive legislation of far-reach- 
ing significance in the public interest 
necessitated by the impact of forces 
behind our industrial development 
and urban economy.” 

As spokesman for the CIO, Sid- 
ney Hillman said: 

“The bill is important as a cou- 
rageous, pioneer effort to reconcile 
industrial progress with industrial 
democracy, and to make the machine 
the servant and benefactor and not 
the master and destroyer of men.” 

Opposition to the wage-hour pro- 
posal was loud and violent. Said 
George Chandler of the Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

“We resent the brazen and illegal 
entry of the federal government 
within our borders to tell us how 
to run our own affairs. South Caro- 
lina fired on Fort Sumter for a far 
less pretext than this bill affords.” 


UT there were some courageous 
B employers who spoke out for the 
bill. The clergy, too. And the people 
themselves, the thousands of workers 
who came to Washington to petition 
and lobby and testify in behalf of 
themselves and their fellow workers. 

It took two sessions of Congress, 
two discharge petitions and lots of 
But at last there was 
a law, signed on June 25, 1938. In 
signing the bill, Franklin Roosevelt 
said: 

“Without question it starts us to- 
ward a better standard of purchasing 
power to buy the products of farm 
and factory.” 

The country now had the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—an act that 
provided “a floor below wages, a 
ceiling over hours and a break for 
children.” Not too high a floor— 


compromise. 





sumers League. 





This article is drawn from the text of a dramatic presentation 
which was given last month at a conference commemorating the 
twentieth anniversary of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
ference was co-sponsored by the AFL-CIO and the National Con- 
Helen Gahagan Douglas was the narrator, Joe 
Glazer of the Rubber Workers sang and the Catholic University 
Drama Group provided the cast. Hyman H. Bookbinder of the AFL- 
CIO wrote and produced the pageant, assisted by Mrs. Kornbluh. 


The con- 
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25 cents—but going to 40 cents. Not 
too low a ceiling at first—44 hours 
—but going down to 40. 

And the years of heart-breaking 
effort for a child labor amendment 
had finally paid off. For at least 
those industries covered by the new 
law no children under sixteen were 
to be employed. 

But the cause of fair labor stand- 
ards could not rest with the passage 
of the 1938 act. Only half of 
America’s workers were covered by 
the act. Rising prices and rising 
wage levels made it necessary to keep 
the act up-to-date. In 1949, after 
several years of effort, the minimum 
wage was raised from 40 cents to 
75 cents. In signing the amend- 
ment to the act, President Truman 
declared: 

“This legislation is a measure dic- 


tated by social justice. It adds to 
our economic strength. * * * We 


shall not relax in our efforts to pro- 
vide a better life for all our people.” 

But in 1949 Congress took a step 
backward, too. Under intense pres- 
sure from employer groups which 
had stepped up their campaign to 
label minimum wage legislation 
“socialistic” and “detrimental to the 
nation’s > Congress — in- 
stead of expanding coverage to mil- 
of America’s most exploited 
workers—reduced coverage. Almost 
a million workers—retail workers, 
switchboard operators, food workers 
and many others—were no longer 
covered by the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


economy,’ 


lions 


GAIN in 1955 labor launched a 
A major drive to raise the minimum 
wage. Even before the AFL-CIO 
merger, labor united behind a cam- 
paign to bring the minimum wage 
in line with the rising cost of living. 
A joint Minimum Wage Committee 
was formed to help spearhead the 
drive. Thousands of workers came 
to Washington to tell the Congress- 
men their stories. Public hearings 
clearly showed what it meant to live 
on less than $40 a week during a 
period of inflation. 

One witness, the Oregon State 


Commissioner of Labor, told the 
Congressional committee that in 
1954 some state minimum wage 


rates were as low as 35 cents an hour. 
He told of discovering some office 
maintenance workers still receiving 
30 cents an hour. 


He said that retail 
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clerks were getting 70 cents an hour 
in his state, food processing workers 
65 cents and laundry workers 85 
cents. 

Testimony by employer spokesmen 
took the same old themes. Not only 
did many of the employers claim 
they could not afford to pay“higher 
wages, but some also charged that 
their employes didn’t need more 
money. 

The owner of an _ unorganized 
laundry, admitting that he paid 80 
cents an hour with no provision for 
overtime, said that his workers “are 
content to earn 80 cents an hour 
and they don’t want to earn any 
more than that.” 

But Congress did pass a $1 mini- 
mum hourly wage, and to many, 
many workers the increase made a 
world of difference. As one worker 
said: 

“T no longer have to work eve- 
nings in restaurants to earn enough 
to make ends meet.” 

A woman wrote: 

“T can now take my little boy to 
the dentist and know I can pay the 
bills.” 

N 1959, however, there are still 

twenty million workers deprived 
of the protection of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Retail workers, serv- 
ice employes, telephone operators, 
farm laborers—still waiting to be 
brought under the law. 

Only a few weeks ago 125 laundry 
workers in Anniston, Alabama, went 
out on strike because of wages of 
20 cents an hour. And a recent in- 
vestigation into the migratory labor 
situation in New York State revealed 
that children over six years old were 
spending 10 to 14 hours a day work- 
ing in the fields. 

The AFL-CIO is urging Congress 
to raise the minimum wage to at 
least $1.25 an hour. This would 
be just one modest step forward in 
achieving for American workers the 
goal set by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when he declared: 

“Liberty requires opportunity to 
make a living—a living decent ac- 
cording to the standards of the times, 
a living which gives man not only 
enough to live by but something to 
live for.” 

Something to live for! 

Mrs. Ora Greene, a mother and 
worker from Tennessee, once told a 
Senate committee about the kind of 


things her daughter was living for. 

“My youngest girl—she’s nine 
now—goes straight to the piano when 
we go to a house where they have 
one. She does want to learn to 
play the piano so bad. I’ve thought 
that maybe I could save 50 cents or 
a dollar a week to buy a second-hand 
piano for her, no matter how old 
and battered it was. But try as 
hard as I can, and save and squeeze, 
I haven’t found a way to do it yet. 

“Maybe I’ve been foolish to talk 
to you people about music for one 
of my children when the main ques- 
tion is getting enough to eat and 
wear, or blankets to put on the bed, 
or even a chair to sit on. But down 
in Tennessee we love music, and 
factory workers don’t live by bread 
alone any more than anyone else 
does.” 

Organized labor is determined to 
get action from Congress in 1959 
so that the children of America 
might look forward to a better life— 
a life with enough bread, but with 
music, too. George Meany, speak- 
ing for millions of workers through- 
out America, has declared: 

“We are not asking Congress to 
enact a pay raise for union mem- 
bers. We are pleading the cause 
of the unorganized workers. To put 
it bluntly, these men and women 
are being exploited. Their wages 
are set at the lowest possible level to 
which their employers can force 
them. 

“The test, it seems to us, is simple: 
Is America willing to see that the 
fellow at the bottom of the economic 
ladder is given a lift? We in the 
American labor movement emphat- 
ically answer yes. 

“And on this anniversary we pledge 
ourselves to continue the fight to 
achieve this elementary justice.” 








Before you buy, make sure 
it was built by union men. 














AN EDITORIAL BY GEORGE MEANY 


Berore the Eighty-sixth Congress is 
even hours old, the American people will have an 
opportunity to measure the level of democracy in 


both Houses. 
In the Senate the test will come over the much- 


publicized Rule 22, which now thwarts the will of 
the majority. 

In the House, where there has been less public 
notice of the fight, it will center on an attempt to 
make the all-powerful House Rules Committee less 
dictatorial. 

The AFL-CIO, which firmly believes in a ma- 
jority determination, supports both attempts to 
make the deliberations of Congress more demo- 
cratic. 

The Senate battle has been labeled as a civil rights 
battle. It is that, of course, but it is much more. 
Civil rights legislation has been throttled from 
time to time by the use of the filibuster, which is 
made possible by the continued existence of Rule 22. 

But there is more than civil rights at stake, as 
important as is the need for meaningful and in- 
clusive legislation to wipe discrimination and segre- 
gation from the American scene. 

All sorts of social and economic welfare legisla- 
tion have been hampered, compromised down and 
even defeated because of the threat of a filibuster. 

Certainly the rights of the minority must be pro- 
tected. Certainly the need for full and free debate 
in the Senate must be preserved. But it is a trav- 
esty to pretend that, by denying equal justice to 
America’s minority groups through the use of Rule 
22, we are actually defending minority rights. 

It is equally unjust to distort “freedom of debate” 
into a license for the destruction of legislation vital 
to the implementation of America’s proud promise 
of equality for all her people. 

It would be a mistake, however, to become so 
engrossed in the Rule 22 fight in the Senate as to 
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ignore the equally important struggle in the House 
to curb the legislative “life and death” power now 
exercised by the Rules Committee. 

No believer in the democratic process can counte- 
nance a legislative structure which permits a tiny 
group in the House of Representatives to throttle 
the legislative will of the majority. Certainly the 
Rules Committee should be so constituted as to be 
representative of the entire House. 

In the past, when the House contained as many 
liberal and progressive members as does the Eighty- 
sixth Congress, the committee’s powers were lim- 
ited. For example, a twenty-one-day rule was in 
existence—a rule that recognized the need for some 
sort of House “traffic control” system but equally 
recognized that the House “traffic cops” could not 
be undisputed bosses of this representative body. 
Under the twenty-one-day rule, of course, the ma- 
jority’s will could only be delayed, not denied. 

In the House, even more than in the Senate, it is 
not only civil rights but economic and social wel- 
fare measures that are endangered by the present 
procedure. The legislative history is clear on this 
point. The House has demonstrated by its actions 
a far greater sense of moral responsibility in the 
civil rights picture than has been displayed in the 
Senate. 

We in the AFL-CIO believe the members of Con- 
gress face a major test on these issues—a test which 
will be resolved in the very early hours of the first 
session. 

The vote on Rule 22 in the Senate and the vote 
on curbing the powers of the Rules Committee in 
the House will be as important as any vote the mem- 
bers of Congress are called upon to cast in the next 
two years. 

We urge the members of both bodies to vote for 
a return to the basic concept of a democratic re- 
public—majority rule. 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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Bandstand without musicians is symboiic of the destruction of job opportunities by unwise tax. 


PS STILL A DEPRESSION 
FOR AMERICAS MUSICIANS 


NOTHER year, another Con- 
gress, another desperate battle 
to win legislative reprieve for 

his livelihood. Such is the bleak out- 
look for America’s musicians at the 
beginning of 1959. 

Battle-scarred from two previous 


encounters, leaner this time but 
tougher, more desperate but yet 


more determined, sadder but also 
wiser, the union musician has no 
choice but to pit his own 
survival against that of 
a confiscatory federal 
taxing policy that de- 
stroys fully half of his 
total job opportunities. 

I refer to what the 
statute books call the 
“cabaret tax” —a poison- 
ous misnomer—which alone of all 
comparable wartime excises is as- 
sessed at its revenue-defeating, job- 
destroying 20 per cent wartime rate. 

When the American Federation of 
Musicians embarked upon this des- 
perate crusade three years and two 
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By HERMAN D. KENIN 


Congresses ago, we relied chiefly 
upon an appeal to reason. There was 
no crying towel on our shoulder as 
we trudged up Capitol Hill. Instead, 
we went armed with a completely 
factual story that had been carefully 
researched for us by a reputable, in- 
dependent fact-finding agency. 

The salient facts, supported by a 
nationwide survey that elicited re- 
sponses from thousands of employers 
and tens of thousands 
of musicians, were these: 

Less than one-third of 
all professional instru- 
mentalists can now earn 
all or most of their liv- 
ing in their profession. 
Repeal of the so-called 
“cabaret tax” would pro- 
vide 65 per cent more work hours 
for musicians presently employed in 
the few remaining 20 per cent tax 
establishments and would add 35 per 
cent more musicians to such payrolls. 

The Treasury would receive at least 


$11,000,000 more than the $40,000,- 





President, American Federation of Musicians 


000 per annum now collected through 
this tax if the excise were repealed 
and the Treasury profited only from 











the added income tax payments of re- 
employed musicians. 

Our fact-finders told us that, in 
addition to every single musician thus 
reemployed, the resurgence of dine- 
dance business indicated as an im- 
mediate sequel to repeal of the tax 
would create jobs for five to six other 
entertainers and service employes. 

To put it conservatively, a quarter 
of a million jobs are being denied 
by this unwise tax! 

Yes, we had a factual, compelling 
story. We still have. But we have 
learned anew the lesson that educa- 
tion is a tedious process, even when 
you deal with supposedly enlightened 
legislators. 

First it was the compulsions of 
financing the Korean conflict that 
stymied our plea. Next it was the 
“hold the line,” ostrich-like view- 
point of the Treasury in refusing to 
consider exchanging 
new and greater rev- 
enues for an outmoded 
levy of diminishing re- 
turn. In the closing 
days of the Eighty-fifth 
Congress the obstacle 
was the stubborn re- 
fusal by a few highly 
placed Senators to 
weigh the equities 
of the situation against their blind 
stand against tax relief in any form. 

In all fairness, I must make plain 
that the musicians’ complaint is not 
against Congress as such. The House 
of Representatives, on the recommen- 
dation of its understanding Ways 
and Means Committee, has _ three 
times sent to the Senate legislation 
that would at least reduce this unjust 
tax. Even the Senate, in the closing 
days of the Eighty-fifth Congress, cast 
thirty-nine votes for such a House- 
recommended reduction—in spite of 
active floor opposition by its Finance 
Committee chairman. 

The musician is justifiably troubled 
by his jobless plight. He carries no 
chip on his shoulder, but he is de- 
termined to correct a fatal injustice. 
Many a legislator, more frank than 
courageous, has told us that he can- 
not vote to repeal an excise called 
the “cabaret tax,” nor for purely 
political reasons can he favor relief 
from this “luxury tax.” 

To these Timid Thomases we say: 

“Look about you and observe that 
the cabaret has been absent from the 
American scene since the roaring 
Twenties. It’s the decent dine and 
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dance environments of the hotel and 
restaurant business that you are tax- 
ing out of existence, along with the 
musician.” 

As for being a “tax on luxury,” 
we are quick to point out that no 
20 per cent “luxury” impost applies 
on the champagne-and-caviar con- 
sumption of the diner until the musi- 
cian tunes his fiddle and the dancing 
starts! A luxury tax? Not by any 
stretch of the imagination. It is pure- 
ly and simply a tax on employment. 

There is no cabaret tax if you eat 
caviar and drink expensive cham- 
pagne in a so-called cabaret, but the 
tax becomes fantastically alive when 
you employ a union musician to play 
and sing. Caviar and champagne 
are not served in the places that still 
do give us some employment, but it 
is served in lush spots which have no 
musicians employed. There is no 
tax imposed on eating 
and imbibing, — but 
there is a tax if mu- 
sicians get work. 

Unhappily for the 
musician, amelioration 
of most of his mount- 
ing unemployment 
problem must be 
achieved by corrective 
legislation. He was 
one of the first of America’s work- 
ing force to be hit by mass techno- 
logical displacement—canned music. 
This dubious offspring of “progress” 
is now an accepted economic fact of 
life. 

In this area Congress cannot cure, 
but it can and should curb the un- 
fair, unbridled, selfish exploitation of 
the musician’s labor and skill. As for 
the other major cause of musician un- 
employment—the 20 per cent tax— 
Congress can and must provide the 
answer—the whole of the answer. 

What the musician is asking is the 
simple application of justice. The so- 
called cabaret tax remains on the 
statute books as the oldest and most 
glaring example of discrimination in 
our whole tax structure. It is so 
long on the books that the Congres- 
sional Record reflects the dire proph- 
ecy of an elder statesman of long 
ago, the first and great Robert La- 
Follette, who opposed its enactment 
by the Senate because he predicted it 
would “unfairly survive” the wartime 
emergency that spawned it. Truly, 
if “the right to tax is the right to 
destroy,” this excise is the prime 
example of ruthless tax policy. 








HE cabaret tax was born in 1917, 
5 yer the term was not the mis- 
nomer it is today. Congress adopted 
it expressly as “an emergency tax to 
provide revenue to defray war ex- 
pense.” For forty-one years this 
“emergency tax” has continued to be 
levied in varying percentages. Those 
affected are demanding to know: 

“Just how long is an emergency?” 

The history and surprising longev- 
ity of this so-called emergency tax 
deserve special scrutiny because they 
emphasize its present inequity and 
because they suggest the delicate 
issue of the government’s good faith 
and promises in the critical area of 
tax policy. 

During World War I the tax was 
10 per cent. In 1924 it was reduced 
to 3 per cent. In 1941—at the time 
of the national defense program—it 
was raised to 5 per cent. In 1944— 
at the height of World War II— it 
was raised to 30 per cent where. 
because it proved so completely self- 
defeating, it remained for only a few 
months. On April 1, 1944, the tax 
was put at 20 per cent to conform 
with the level then existing for a 
number of other related wartime ex- 
These others have been re- 
duced, but the cabaret tax remains 
at its job-destroying wartime rate. 

If America’s musicians must be 
sacrificed on the altar of political 
cowardice or ineptitude, the music 
of our nation will die with the musi- 
cians, and the lip service of Capitol 
Hill will be a sorry requiem. 

I do not believe things will come 
to such a sorry pass. I cannot imag- 
ine that the people of America will 
easily surrender their heritage of 
music. I cannot believe that Congress 
will stand idly by and watch the 
present job crisis drive musicians 
from their profession when the rem- 
edy is so apparent and so simple. 

We shall go back to Washington in 
a few weeks to plead our case a 
third time. We shall lay our facts 
before all who will listen. Our cause 
is just and our need is great. We 
ask only that Congress and the Ad- 
ministration inspect the plain eco- 
nomic facts; that the equities he 
applied against glaring discrimina- 
tion. Most of all we shall depend 
upon the American spirit of fair play. 

Should we fail—and I do not con- 
cede that eventuality—the loss will 
be not alone to the musician but to 
the nation. In that awful consequence 
Congress must answer to the people. 


cises. 
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Heads of AFL-CIO sea unions picket runaway shipping. 


Joe Curran is at left. 


United Labor Hits Back 





Paul Hall is the hatless man. 


MODERN PIRA 


By Joseph Curran and Paul Hall 


NITED LABOR demonstrated to the na- 

tion and the free world last month that 
the “flag of convenience” flown by runaway ship- 
ping actually is a flag of shame. 

As part of a worldwide boycott triggered by 
the International Transport Workers Federation, 
virtually all maritime unions in this country 
joined in an effective four-day picketing cam- 
paign that immobilized 160 runaway ships in 
American ports. 

This dramatic protest underscored the critical 





Joseph Curran is president of the National 
Maritime Union. Paul Hall is president of the 
Seafarers International Union. Both organiza- 
tions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
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problem that faces all maritime workers, the trade 
unions that represent them and the shipping in- 
dustries of the legitimate maritime nations. It 
stems from a condition that can be described as 
modern piracy on the high seas. 

Certain shipping interests, primarily American, 
almost 2,000 of 
them—under foreign flags in order to evade pay- 





have registered their vessels 


ing taxes and to avoid paying their crews decent 
wages. These runaway ships fly the flags of 
Panama, Liberia, Honduras or Costa Rica, even 
though they rarely, if ever, touch at any port in 
those countries and their owners are not citizens 
of those lands. 

This cutthroat competition is disastrous to 


legitimate shipowners and poses a_ time-bomb 
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A Liberian-registered freighter 
is given picket boat treatment. 


over the high standards won for American sailors 
by their trade unions after years of struggle. 

The same holds true for the maritime unions 
and the shipping interests of other nations in the 
free world. 

Thus the reasons for the International Trans- 
port Workers Federation protest demonstration, 
in which we participated, become clear and co- 
gent. 

The results of that protest may be far-reaching. 


Do We Want 





By SHANE MacCARTHY 


Executive Director, 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness 


labor and the benefits to man- to concrete and 


[X A RESULT of organized from cobblestone 


kind developed through man’s _ throughways. 
labor, we are living in a small, com- 


weeks to be made known in this 


country. This is not the case today. these _ scientific 


and dirt roads 


Today we have a manifold array 
pact world. Half a century ago what of mechanical conveniences which 
happened in Australia on a given day make life easier and more comfort- 
would have taken several days or able. This we consider a blessing. 
Yet, despite all the blessings of 
developments, the 


First, the effective united action of the Ameri- 
can maritime unions proves our determination to 
lick this critical problem. Certainly, we are not 
going to confine our efforts to a single demon- 
stration. The menace has not been lifted. We 
will not stop fighting until it is erased. The 
course of our future action will be determined 
as soon as we have surveyed the effects of the 
first worldwide protest. 

Second, action may soon be forthcoming from 
the new Congress. Representative Thomas M. 
Pelly (Republican, of Washington) started the 
ball rolling with a letter to Chairman Mills of 
the House Ways and Means Committee urging 
plugging of the tax loophole through which run- 
away shipping is escaping taxation by flying flags 
of convenience. 

With united purpose and united action, along 
with the support of all the organizations which 
make up the Transport Workers Federation, we 
are going to continue the fight against runaway 
flags and their threat to the job security, decent 
wage standards and working conditions of union 
seamen throughout the world. 


SOFTNESS or FIFNESS? 


asphalt-surfaced 





Automation and technological ad- 
vances which man’s fertile mind 
and his labor have produced, his 
probing to make the unknown known, 
have brought about changes in quick 
succession from crystal to transistor 
radios; from silent to sound screens 
and television; from mule and horse 
transportation to supersonic jets; 
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problems confronting the human 
being (men, women and children) 
have not been solved. At birth, this 
very day, the human is no different 
from the child of 2,000 years ago. 
He is still made of flesh, muscles, 
bone, organs, blood and nerves— 
among a host of other ingredients. 

Growth from infancy to adulthood 





SHANE MacCARTHY 
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goes on in the same way that it al- 
ways has—that is, growth in size. 
Certain attributes of each individual 
are determined and are accordingly 
beyond choice, e.g., texture of skin, 
straight or curly hair, color of eyes. 
However, the intellectual and physi- 
cal development depends upon the 
training and use made by each per- 
son of his mental faculties and his 
bodily structure. And environment 
has quite an effect on this process. 





These views are minimized in cur- 
rent urbanization and automation, 
in which we stifle rather than stimu- 
late the wholesome, normal propen- 
sities of boys and girls for activity. 
Strength, agility, stamina, endurance 
of mind and body result from use. 
Today, by planning and by design, 
useful, needed work must be pro- 
vided for young hands to substitute 
for the rigors of living that were 
experienced several decades ago. 

Furthermore, to the child, action- 
oriented by Almighty God, the world 
of wholesome recreation of mind and 


are not a waste of time and energy. 
It is this phase of today’s living that 
causes the great concern for the fit- 
ness of youth. 


HE material environment in which 

American youth lives is the best in 
the world. Our homes, our streets, 
our means of transportation, our 
comforts and our ease of living can- 
not be matched. But such surround- 
ings are adult-conceived for adult 
convenience. Into this environment 
our youth are expected to grow and 
develop into adults. But in the 
meantime, throughout the years of 
development, they are too often de- 
prived of the opportunity and the 
incentive to be active, creative, vig- 
orous. 

The adult attitudes for ease and 
sedentary habits of living foisted on 
children by grown-ups need to be re- 
examined and reevaluated. Prime 
among these is that so often heard 
from parents: 

“My children will not have to go 
through what I did. They will have 
the things I didn’t have.” 

Perhaps what we are trying to do 
is to keep from our sons and daugh- 
ters the experiences which made us 
the men we are today. Even before 
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they go to the first grade in school, 
we parents make them sedentary by 
mandate: 

“Get in and we'll drive you. 
and wait until we pick you up.” 

Danger of traffic demands that this 
be done. But if safety is to replace 
danger, adults must join individual 
voices with those of others who are 
in various organiza- 
tions with power to 
achieve human fitness 
goals. No organiza- 
tions have more poten- 
tial for good results 
than labor unions. 

To let the child do 
more for himself, there 
must be safe areas to go by and go 
to. In many of the recent suburban 
developments no sidewalks are pro- 
vided. The only access to school, to 
church or to a playground is the 
street. Patently this is not a safe area 
to use on foot, on skates or on a 
bicycle. 
Only a change in adult attitudes 


Sit 


of body is a daily goal. Vigorous can alter this situation. Trails and 
and healthful running, jumping, human highways do not conflict with 
climbing, throwing, skating, cycling turnpikes. Our nation is big enough 
are a part of this endeavor. These for both. 


Here are a few pertinent inquiries 
about fitness: 

Has the school which your chil- 
dren attend been provided with ample 
space for play? Is there a school 
park? This means grass plots for 
playing many of the unorganized 
games of childhood and for the or- 
ganized games of softball, baseball 
and volleyball. It means protected 
places where young children can run, 








jump, climb, skate, cycle and use 
some of their excess energy. 

Has the community provided for 
community use of school facilities 
after the regular school hours? Or 
are the schools and_ schoolyards 
locked tightly when the school day 
is ended? 

Has the community provided parks 


and. recreation sites, 
with safe access and 
within convenient 


range, where the fam- 
ily can hike, picnic or 
explore some of na- 
ture’s wonders? 

Has the business or 
industry in which you 
are employed or the union to which 
you belong used any of its resources 
for betterment of the community en- 
vironment for youth? 

Adults must assume the initiative 
in seeing that these and similar ques- 
tions are answered properly for fit- 
ness. We have indicated just a few 
of the ways in which the altering of 
adult attitudes can contribute to im- 
proving the mental, emotional, spirit- 
ual, social and physical components 
of fitness for our youth. 

The future of America depends 
upon individual fitness to meet any 
situation. All our citizens share this 
responsibility for translating simple 
ideas into visible results within our 
American communities. 

What do you—as a father, a 
mother, an adult citizen—intend to 
do about this problem? You are 
fortunate in having the mechanism 
of the labor union to help you. 





CWA Sets Contract Goals 


UBSTANTIAL wage _ increases, 

improvements in pensions and 
longer vacations for workers in the 
telephone industry were set as the 
top 1959 contract goals of the Com- 
munications Workers of America at 
a two-day conference of its collective 
bargaining policy committee in New 
York last month: 

The meeting also reaffirmed the 
CWA’s long-range demand for health 
insurance paid by the employer. 

Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
union, proposed that a panel of top- 
ranking economists make a “social 
evaluation” of the union’s demands 
for “bold and imaginative wage ad- 
justments.” 

He invited management of the in- 


dustry’s giants—the Bell Telephone 
System, where 90 per cent of the 
telephone workers are employed, and 
the General Telephone Corporation— 
to join with the CWA in naming 
economists to conduct the appraisal. 

He said that while “spectacular 
achievements in automation and elec- 
tronics are commonplace” at the 
major telephone companies, “we are 
witnessing a dangerous social lag, 
exemplified in the kind of outmoded 
wage theories” practiced by these 
corporations, 

Wages in the telephone industry 
average $2.08 an hour, the CWA 
president said, compared with $2.12 
for common laborers employed by 
steel manufacturing companies. 
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Labor's Stake in Safety 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 
Assistant to the President, AFL-CIO 


HAT more could a trade 
Vy union have at stake than 

the lives of its members 
and the security of its families? 

This is labor’s stake in safety. This 
stake is too high for the trade union 
movement to allow either manage- 
ment or government—separately or 
jointly—to assert exclusive control 
over safety. 

Organized labor cannot stand by, 
hat in hand, waiting upon manage- 
ment to provide working places 
which meet the requirements of its 
legal responsibility. Nor can labor 
wait for government to enact and 
implement legislation designed to pre- 
vent accidents and_ industrial ill- 
nesses. 

Where the lives of our members 
are in jeopardy, we cannot be casual 
observers. 

Moreover, the economic achieve- 
ments of trade unions—higher wages, 
shorter hours and better working 
conditions—lose meaning to our fam- 
ilies broken by accidental deaths, to 
members permanently handicapped 
by injuries and to former members 
now in graveyards. 

The trade union movement has 
been and must continue to be active 
in safety. 

In the past we fought for safety 
before there were safety laws and 
before there was a safety movement. 
We fought through courts, through 
the halls of legislatures and through 
the picket lines to achieve safe work- 
ing conditions. We helped place legal 
responsibility upon employers to pro- 
vide us with proper places in which 
to work. 

We are not convinced by declara- 
tions from some employers that, since 
they bear legal responsibility for our 
safety, we have no right to. challenge 
their “prerogatives.” Fortunately this 
outmoded attitude is disappearing 
and the united interests of manage- 
ment and labor are moving ahead. 

Labor’s stake in safety is not con- 
fined to past history. Delegates from 
135 national and international unions 
at the founding convention of the 


AFL-CIO established a Standing 
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Committee on Safety and Occupa- 
tional Health as an integral part of 
the unified labor organization. Presi- 
dent George Meany has placed a 
vice-president and member of the 
Executive Council, Richard F. Walsh, 
in charge of this important commit- 
tee. Other AFL-C1O vice-presidents 
are members of the committee and so 
is Roy Siemiller of the International 
Association of Machinists, who is a 
member of the board of directors of 
the National Safety Council. All the 
members have been selected for their 
knowledge and interest in safety. 

Alongside the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Safety and Occupational Health 
stand union committees in almost 
every affiliate of the AFL-CIO with 
responsibilities for safety in their 
respective organizations. Some aff- 
liates have specialized staff personnel 
employed to help develop safety pro- 
grams. 

But the broad base of labor’s or- 
ganization remains the local union 
safety committee in each AFL-CIO 
affiliate. These are the members who 
are in the front line of action. They 
are found at the plant level, at the 
construction site and on the high 


seas. These men are labor’s practi- 
tioners of the art of safety. They 
know at first hand what accidents 
mean, for they have seen them and 
they have delivered to the families 
of fellow members the most difficult 
message of all. 

Just how successfully local union 
safety committees can operate de- 
pends upon one simple word: 
cooperation. Where cooperation is 
a fact—and not a word for speech- 
makers—the goal of safety becomes 
a reality. 

Cooperation is “a many-splendored 
thing.” It produces joint labor-man- 
agement safety committees. It unifies 
labor and managements in their com- 
mon safety objectives. It creates fa- 
vorable attitudes not only among the 
men employed on the job but also 
within their families and throughout 
the community. 

A better relationship in safety can 
mean a better relationship at the bar- 
gaining table and vice versa. The 
employers who care enough to do 
their best to cooperate for safety usu- 
ally have trade unions in their plant 
to match that effort. 

To organized labor, cooperation is 
simply applied common sense. But 
this type of common sense appears 
to be a somewhat rare quality in the 
area of safety. 


ie 1955 the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, a private enterprise firm ac- 
tive in personnel affairs publications, 
conducted a survey of management 
safety programs. One part of the 
BNA findings indicated that roughly 
one-half of the large unionized firms, 
employing 1,000 or more workers, 
had joint labor-management safety 
committees and approximately two- 
thirds of smaller unionized firms had 
this form of cooperation between 
management and labor. 

The significance of these findings 
depends upon whether one is an op- 
timist or a pessimist. When an op- 
timist looks at a bottle of liquor with 
the contents at the midway mark, he 
says the bottle is half-full. The pessi- 
mist looking at the same bottle will 
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say it is half-empty. But whether 
one is an optimist or a pessimist, this 
Bureau of National Affairs research 
report is thought-provoking. Even 
when the report is considered by an 
optimist, he would have to be a Polly- 
anna to deny that there is room for 
improvement. 

Why aren’t there more joint labor- 
management safety committees among 
unionized employes? The answers to 
this question are varied. Few persons 
can cite objective reasons for their 
replies because there does not exist 
today a source of current knowledge 
derived by an objective study of 
joint labor-management safety com- 
mittees. 


HEN such committees are suc- 
W cessful just what factors explain 
their Where they have 
failed, why have they failed? What 
foundations must be built before the 
superstructure of a joint safety com- 
mittee is erected? What are the stress 
points which must be expected and 
avoided, once the structure is up? 
What kind of persons make good 
COmmitteemen? What kind do not? 
What relationship exists between col- 
lective bargaining and the promotion 
of safety? 


success ? 


These and a host of other ques- 
lions need factual experience report- 
ing if cooperation is to have meaning 
in the field of safety. 

Cooperation is too important to be 
cuffed or puffed by individual, singu- 
lar experiences whether they be good 
or bad. Zealots for or against joint 
safety committees leave much to be 
desired. They are unconvincing be- 
cause they lack measured judgment 
based upon factual information. 

The time may be appropriate to 
offer a suggestion. 

First, let’s set up the question of 
whether or not joint safety commit- 
tees are successful when established 
through trade union and manage- 
ment efforts. 

How can we find the answer? Let 
the government find the answer for 
us? Let management alone find the 
Let the trade unions alone 
find the answer? Or shall we use our 
common sense and place this ques- 
tion in the hands of labor and man- 
agement? 


answer ? 


How can this be done? 

Is there any reason why a joint 
body—made up of representatives of 
unionized employers, members of the 
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Chamber of Commerce and the NAM 
and the AFL-CIO Standing Com- 
mittee on Safety and Occupational 
Health—could not attempt to find the 
answer to this question? 

Such an activity would make a gen- 
uine procedural contribution to the 
advancement of safety in America 
through cooperation. It would dem- 
onstrate the meaning of cooperation 
on a national scale and stimulate the 
use of cooperation right down to the 
smallest plant. This suggestion of 
putting into practice the ideal of co- 
operation would have a solid impact 
on the thinking of every person genu- 
inely interested in the cause of safety. 

All of this is said without reference 
to the findings of such an investiga- 
tion. If the answer were in the nega- 
tive, then those who believe in the 
principle of labor-management co- 
operation would find out why their 
idea has not worked in practice and 
make the necessary changes in it be- 
fore testing it again in the crucible 
of experience. If the answer were 
positive, then many unionized em- 
ployers who now hesitate to put into 
practice the idea of cooperation at 
the plant level would have available 
a guide of tested experience with 
which to conduct their first experi- 
ment in cooperation for safety. If 
the results were inconclusive, then 








This article is drawn from an 
address to the Labor Division 
of the National Safety Counci!. 





there would still be time to continue 
to muddle through as we are now 
doing. 

In a real sense this effort by union 
labor and by unionized firms to get 
the facts could not be a failure. It 
could be only a success—a success 
in the application of freedom to a 
matter of interest to citizens in a 
free country. Let citizens of other 
countries find their solutions to prob- 
lems by methods they find suitable to 
them. But let us who have freedom 
use it wisely and well in our own 
hands and without service depend- 
ence upon another group of people 
who make up government. The more 
we do ourselves, the less need there 
will be to surrender our rights and 
duties to government. 

This suggestion may well be but a 
single mustard seed in the world of 
safety development. But it is a seed 
planted in the soil of democracy and 
freedom. Only in such soil could it 
flourish and grow. 

The time is here to practice as well 
as to preach the ideal of cooperation 
in matters of safety between manage- 
ment and the trade union movement. 


Women in British Industry 


EMALE workers should not be 

at the end of the line when it 
comes to training and education in 
industry, said the chairman of the 
Women’s Committee of the British 
Trades Union Congress at a recent 
conference in Londen. 

The conference, called by the TUC, 
discussed the future of women in in- 
dustry. In attendance were 100 wom- 
en union officials and executive board 
members. 

Miss Anne Goodwin, chairman of 
the Women’s Committee, recalled that 
when women first entered industry in 
Britain the idea was that they would 
do the uninteresting and poorly paid 
jobs. This was no longer true, she 
said. Miss Goodwin observed that 
wise people in industry were insuring 
that education and training programs 
were provided for women. 

At present, with 21,000,000 em- 
ployed in British industry, one work- 
er in three is a woman. About half 
of all women workers are married. 


Delegates at the meeting supported 
an industrial psychologist who urged 
more training for semi-skilled women 
workers. At present they are often 
left to “pick up” a job as best they 
can, with perhaps a little help from 
a busy foreman or by watching the 
girl next door, this speaker said. 

Another speaker was an industrial 
consultant. He tried to assess the im- 
pact of automation on women’s work. 
He said there was no specific prob- 
lem of automation which solely con- 
cerned women. At the same time the 
speaker pointed out that certain jobs 
which women usually do could lend 
themselves more readily to automatic 
operating and processing. Automa- 
tion should not be blamed for restric- 
tions which barred women from some 
jobs, he asserted. 

A sociologist who formerly was in 
industry herself predicted that part- 
time work for women was here to 
stay. She said that two pay enve- 
lopes in one home were attractive. 
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Education is popular with Arizona wage-earners. This group attended a labor school. 





Arizona Goes for 


trade unionists met to discuss the 

problem of how to get necessary 
information about labor to the union 
membership of our state. 

This small group had become in- 
creasingly aware of the need for un- 
ion members to understand the pro- 
gram of our State AFL (AFL in 
those days, but now State AFL-CIO). 
It was felt that a better understand- 
ing of the background and objectives 
of organized labor would help us to 
go forward. 

Two years earlier a “right to work” 
law had been enacted in Arizona, and 
steps were being taken to pass an 
anti-picketing law. It was obvious 
that something had to be done by 
organized labor to inform wage- 
earners about their rights and what 
the anti-labor forces were attempting. 

The little group that met in 1949 
elected Mrs. Fara Darland of the 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes as chairman. Members of the 


[: 1949 a small group of Arizona 
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By EDDIE POOLE 
Chairman, Education Committee, 
Arizona State AFL-CIO 


committee spoke to everyone they 
could find who would listen. 

Our state leaders—Elmer F. Vick- 
ers, then secretary-treasurer, and 
Keene S. Brown, then president—pro- 
posed in 1951 at the convention of 
the Arizona State Federation of La- 
bor that a voluntary committee, to 
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be headed by Fara Darland, be set up 
to investigate the possibility of estab- 
lishing a labor educational program 
in the state. The proposal was ac- 
cepted enthusiastically by the conven- 
tion. The delegates also took action 
to send Mrs. Darland to the regional 
Southern Labor School for the pur- 
pose of gathering usable ideas. 

It was at the Southern Labor 
School that Mrs. Darland found a 
basis for a state program. She was 
in touch with John D. Connors, then 
directing workers’ education for the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
with his helpful suggestions she drew 
up the following three-point program 
for our state. 

bAn annual resident workers’ 
school to be held in some desirable 
location. The initial recommended 
subjects, to be taught by expert in- 
structors, were history of the labor 
movement, parliamentary procedure, 
economics, problems of collective bar- 
gaining and public speaking. 
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>A scholarship program, based on 
voluntary contributions from local 
unions, with three $400 top scholar- 
ship awards and three $50 U.S. sav- 
ings bond awards for the runner-up 
contestants. 

bOne-day and three-day weekend 
labor institutes to be held in central 
locations in the state, with subjects 
covered those that would be for the 
best interests of labor in Arizona; 
subjects to be taught by professional 
teachers, lawyers, doctors and union 
officials. 

The executive board of the state 
central body was very receptive to the 
proposed program and gave the com- 


mittee the go-ahead sign. 

HE first Arizona Labor School 
joel held in 1953 and sessions 
have been held each summer since. 
About 275 union members have par- 
ticipated in the annual schools. 

At the 1957 school we tried an ex- 
periment which began as an interest 
incentive during the school week, but 
it took hold so well that we revived 
it in 1958. 

We organized a “Grasscutters Lo- 
cal No. 1.” We elected officers and 
committees, collected dues and held 
business meetings. In 1957 “Grass- 
cutters Local No. 1” sent committees 
out over the city of Flagstaff to gath- 
er information on current happen- 
ings, voters’ registration, library fa- 
cilities, health and welfare facilities, 
etc. The committees were required to 
make regular reports. 

Trade unionists who attended the 
1958 school took home with them the 
idea of establishing a local union ed- 
ucation committee in every local un- 
ion. A local union president and 
five vice-presidents were elected from 
five different localities. The job given 
to these officers was that of assisting 
in setting up education committees 
within the unions in their areas and 
assisting the State Education Com- 
mittee in setting up one-day institutes 
on workmen’s compensation. 

These officers are responsible for 
seeing to it that our scholarship pro- 
gram, annual school and weekend in- 
stitutes are advertised in their respec- 
tive sections of the state. They are 
also expected to make efforts to im- 
prove participation in each program. 

Next August there will be a basic 
school, or institute as we now call it, 
and an advanced institute. The basic 
institute will include history, parlia- 
mentary law, public speaking, human 
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relations and steward training. The 
advanced institute, of one week or ten 
hours for each subject, will include 
instructor training, history (advanced 
course) and communications. 

The demands upon our annual 
school are heavy. The committee 
works many hours setting up thé loca- 
tions, recruiting teachers and arrang- 
ing for food, rooms and class space. 
For the 1959 school we are hoping 
that 150 students will attend. Inci- 
dentally, anyone living outside our 
state who is interested is cordially 
invited to attend our school any year. 

Three one-day institutes were held 
in 1958—at our two state colleges 
and at the state university—on the 
subject of “right to work” laws. The 
debate teams of the colleges and the 
university participated in the insti- 
tutes. The intercollegiate debate sub- 
ject for 1958 involved the “right to 
work” issue. 

The Education Committee is now 
planning five one-day institutes on 
workmen’s compensation to be held 
in five central locations during Feb- 
ruary and March of 1959. Two la- 
bor lawyers, Ira Schneier and Carl 
Muecke, will assist the committee in 
conducting these institutes. 

It is planned to hold the institutes 
on Saturdays. It is felt that this is 


the best day for almost everyone. A 
six-hour program is contemplated. 

The scholarship award program 
will work like this: A written exami- 
nation, devised with the help of mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Teachers, will be given to participat- 
ing seniors in every high school in 
Arizona prior to the annual state cen- 
tral body convention. The sealed 
examination papers will then be 
mailed to each high school principal 
or his representative. The papers will 
be opened in the presence of the 
students competing and then will be 
graded by teachers who are members 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, 

Six winning contestants will be 
notified by the Education Committee 
that they have been chosen to appear 
before the annual and 
three eminent judges for a final oral 
examination. The three top winners 
will then be selected. 

The executive board set aside $200 
for the scholarship award program 
and called upon city central bodies 
and local unions to contribute the bal- 
ance needed. Our program began to 
take hold, and after the first year 
the scholarship awards were raised 
to three $500 bonds and three $50 
In 1955, by convention ac- 


convention 


bonds. 


In the New Year. . . Atfend Meetings Regularly 


RIGHT NOW is a fine time to resolve that you will do your share 
to insure that your union will be the kind of organization you 


want it to be. 


of consistent attendance at our union meetings. 


It is impossible to overemphasize the importance 


We want our 


unions to be effective, clean, democratic—and that means that 


we have to make it our business to turn out for meetings. 


Our 


unions are what we make them. We can’t shirk the responsibility. 
No one else can do the job for us. 

















tion, the three $50 awards were 
deleted and three $100 awards were 
substituted. 

In 1956 it was suggested by the 
president of one of our state colleges, 
who served as a judge in the oral 
part of the contest, that something be 
done about increasing the labor ma- 
terial in the libraries and in the so- 
cial science texts used in the schools. 
To this end, members of the Educa- 
tion Committee and officers of the 
Arizona AFL-CIO have been invited 
to participate in some of the meet- 
ings on curriculum materials. 

The 1953 convention voted a two- 
cent per capita tax allocated directly 
to the state educational program. In 
1956 this allocation was increased to 
three cents per capita per month, and 
today our educational program is 
carried on this per capita and dona- 
tions are no longer necessary. 

Our 1958-59 scholarship program 
got under way recently. In 1958, by 
convention action, the three lower 
scholarships were increased from 
$100 each to $250 each. 


N 1958 the Education Committee 
I recommended that a library be 
established in the Arizona AFL-CIO 
office and that the possibility of set- 
ting up a film distribution point for 
all local unions be explored. Books, 
films and other material would be 
made available to all interested locals. 

Should unions desire speakers for 
their meetings, the Education Com- 
mittee will see that they have speak- 
ers who will discuss any subject they 
request. We especially urge consid- 
eration of workers’ education and 
formation of local education commit- 
tees. 

Another project we are working on 
is the distribution of labor literature. 
We want to place a variety of infor- 
mative labor pamphlets in every bar- 
ber shop in the state. We feel that 
this is an excellent way to give a great 
section of the public an opportunity 
to learn about our movement. 

Last year we wrote to every high 
school principal in Arizona. We asked 
the principals to accept copies of the 
book “Labor in America” and sub- 
scriptions to the AFL-CIO News and 
Arizona Labor Journal for their li- 
braries with the compliments of the 
Education Committee. The response 
was very favorable. At the present 
time all high schools in Arizona have 
such material available. We hope that 
the high schools will also make use 
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of our labor films and library serv- 
ices. 

Fara Darland, the founder and in- 
spiration of our educational program, 
died in 1957. The program was in 
full swing at that time. President 
Fred Brown appointed this writer, a 
member of the Operating Engineers, 
as chairman to carry on where Sister 
Darland had left off. 

Arizona labor’s educational pro- 
gram today is still built around the 
original recommendations, but it has 
expanded greatly with the help of a 
working Education Committee and a 
very receptive state office and execu- 
tive board. 

The Education Committee holds bi- 
monthly meetings to carry out the 
wishes of the convention and to dis- 
cuss ideas and formulate recommen- 
dations for the improved effectuation 
of our educational objectives. 

The Education Committee is made 
up of Arizona trade unionists who are 
dedicated to labor education. Mem- 
bers of the committee draw no com- 
pensation. They volunteer their time 
and pay their own transportation ex- 
penses. In addition to the chairman, 
the committee comprises: 

Marion A. Parsons and Laura Her- 
ron, teachers; Lisa Bernardoni, a sec- 
retary; Sidney Hobgood, a steelwork- 
er; Fred Rhodes, A. V. Humphrys, 
D. A. Bennett and Mason Warren, un- 
ion officials; and Earle Marlowe, a 
plumber. 


Indians Learn 


GROUP of young. engineers 
from India, the future techni- 
cians of their country’s rapidly 


growing steel industry, was given an 
insight last month into how the 
AFL-CIO’s United Steelworkers of 
America operate at a union seminar 
in Washington. 

The seminar was part of the Indian 
steel training and educational pro- 
gram being conducted by the union, 
the steel companies and five univer- 
sities or téchnical schools with fi- 
nancing by the Ford Foundation and 
the blessing of the Indian govern- 
ment. 

At the three-day seminar Arthur 
J. Goldberg, the union’s general 
counsel, discussed the legal status of 
collective bargaining and labor. 

Leon Keyserling, who was chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers under President Truman, talked 
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The activities of the committee are 
designed to spread the gospel of or- 
ganized labor. It is a working com- 
mittee. Members of the committee 
spend their vacations attending, or- 
ganizing and teaching in labor 
schools. They attend committee meet- 
ings, both national and local, often 
taking time off from their regular 
jobs. 

They send representatives to na- 
tional meetings and every year attend 
the eight-state Rocky Mountain Labor 
School. Instituted and organized 
largely through the efforts of che late 
Fara Darland, the regional Rocky 
Mountain Labor School is one of the 
committee’s pet projects. 

The Education Committee would 
be happy to assist any state labor 
group in formulating an educational 
program upon receiving an invitation. 

Our Arizona program didn’t just 
happen. It is the result of determined 
work by those who see the necessity 
for such a program. 

It is a program that can be carried 
out on a voluntary basis by any state 
body if the desire is strong enough 
and the committee dedicated enough. 


Union’s Role 


on recession and economic growth. 

The work of job evaluation and 
description was discussed by Wil- 
liam Jacko, Steelworkers’ industrial 
engineer, and what social security 
means to the Steelworkers was ana- 
lyzed by consultant Joseph Senturia. 
AFL-CIO Research Director Stanley 
Ruttenberg described the AFL-CIO 
and Meyer Bernstein, international 
affairs representative of the Steel- 
workers, told the visitors about labor 
and international affairs. 

The Indians who attended the 
seminar are among 200 technicians 
being trained in this country. The 
Steelworkers have devoted consider- 
able time and effort to the venture, 
which is a private exchange program 
and does not have government sup- 
port. The trainees have attended 
union meetings at all levels from the 
local to the international convention. 
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Mat, Sto omit 


By JAMES M. ROBERTS 


President, Stove Mounters International Union 


N THE city of Quincy, Illinois, on 
April 24, 1882, our first local 
union was formed. The workers 

in the four stove companies at Quincy 
were organized into the Stove Mount- 
ers and Drillers Union, Local No. 3. 

The shops organized were the Bon- 
net and Vance Stove Company, the 
Gem City Stove Company, the Char- 
mon Emery Stove Company and the 
Comstock Castle Stove Company. 
The following officers were elected: 
H. P. Oberling, president; Jim Eg- 
gert, vice-president; Herman Eller- 
man, secretary; Henry Ellerman, 
treasurer, and William Beckemeyer, 
euard. The last-named posed for the 
picture on our union label cut, on 
the platform of the Bonnet and Vance 
Stove Company. 

Word went out to such stove cen- 
ters as Belleville, Illinois; Evansville, 
Indiana; St. Louis, Detroit and others, 
and the stove workers immediately 
began organizing under the banner 
of the Stove Mouniers and Drillers 
Union. 

On January 6, 1894, the American 
Federation of Labor Executive Coun- 
cil was petitioned for an international 
charter. The application was ap- 
proved, and the organization officially 
became the Stove Mounters Interna- 
tional Union of North America, as it 
remains to this day. 

The A. F. of L. Executive Council 
at that time consisted of Samuel 
Gompers, president; Peter J. Mc- 
Guire, first vice-president; L. Drum- 
mond, second vice-president; James 
Brettell, third vice-president; William 
H. Marden, fourth vice-president; 
John B. Lennon, treasurer, and Chris 
Evans, secretary. 

One surviving old-timer of that era, 
Peter Hemmer, is still a member of 
the Stove Mounters International 
Union. In fact, he is the financial 
secretary of our Local 4 in Belleville. 

At the first convention of the Stove 
Mounters International Union, H. P. 
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Oberling was elected to the presidency 
and James McGinn became the un- 
ion’s first secretary-treasurer. 

Organizing and negotiations were 
tough in those times. About the only 
negotiable items were rates of pay 
and working conditions. Ten hours, 
more or less, were considered a day’s 
work and sixty hours a week’s work. 
There was no premium compensation 
for overtime as we know it today. 

Our organization, under the superb 
guidance of former international offi- 
cers, has progressed steadily. We 
can proudly say that the members of 
the Stove Mounters International 
Union now enjoy the best agreements 
covering working conditions, wages, 
welfare plans, vacations and holidays 
with pay, etc., in all the long history 
of the heating and cooking appliance 
industry. 

At our San Francisco convention 
in 1956, Joseph Lewis was reelected 





international president for his fifth 
consecutive term. He served as in- 
ternational president until September 
of that year, when he gave up the 
presidency to become secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO’s Union Label 
and Service Trades Department. 

I had been elected executive vice- 
president at the convention, and it 
became my duty to fill the presidency. 
Since assuming the office of presi- 
dent I have been confronted with 
some very serious problems. These 
have included runaway shops, com- 
pany mergers, holding a referendum 
to establish one classification of dues 
and a uniform death benefit, and 
organizing in “right to work” states. 
where there are many unorganized 
heating and cooking appliance plants. 


E ARE happy to report that our 
W tnembershy voted to establish 
one classification of dues. As a result 
of this decision, all members are cov- 
ered by a $500 death benefit. 

All present members and all future 
members of the Stove Mounters In- 
ternational Union are insured for 
$500 in labor’s own insurance com- 
pany, the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company. This, we feel, is a 
great achievement and a big step for- 
ward for all our members. 

The outcome of the referendum 
made it possible for us to go ahead 
with a revamping of our member- 
ship index card system. We have 
developed a system which will be the 
same from the local level to the inter- 
national files. Our index cards now 
will show the amount of money paid 
to the local union and what it was 
paid for. In addition, the per capita 
tax the international union receives 
will be calculated on a month-to- 
month basis. 

All this is done in one operation 
and condensed in each local file. 
erasing many duplications. 

We have been fortunate to a cer- 
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Delegates to the Stove Mounters’ first convention. The year was 1894 and the place was Quincy, Illinois. 


Stove Mounters’ float in 1908 Labor Day parade at Rome, Georgia. The union has always pushed the label. 
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tain extent where heating and cook- 
ing manufacturers have 
merged or have bought out other 
companies and have moved such op- 
erations into plants organized by the 
Stove Mounters International Union. 
Companies that were formerly unor- 
eanized are now in the Stove Mount- 
ers’ fold. 

Our international union is com- 
prised of feur districts. The interna- 
tional vice-president, the representa- 
tives and the organizers in each dis- 
trict work together as a team. As 
our membership grows, we plan to 
add personnel in each district so that 
the members will enjoy better service 
and the international will improve 
its organizing possibilities. 


appliance 


HE Stove Mounters International 
Ttnion is moving forward steadily. 
| have been fortunate in being blessed 
with a fine executive board and an 
able staff of representatives and or- 
ganizers. We pull together to make 
the Stove Mounters bigger, better 
and, above all, more democratic. 

The Stove Mounters wholeheartedly 
support the AFL-CIO merger. Our 
union was one of the original signers 
of the no-raiding agreement. We 
have officially adopted the ethical 
codes of the AFL-CIO. 

This was not done for our own 
protection but because we think it is 
right and good for the labor move- 
ment as a whole. From its inception, 
the Stove Mounters International 
Union has always functioned in an 
honorable, ethical manner. 

One of the most important activi- 
ties of our organization is union 
label promotion. Each member con- 
tributes $1.50 per year in dues which 
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at work in a noted stove city—Belleville, Illinois. 








goes into a separate fund to promote 
and advertise our union label. The 
Stove Mounters have participated in 
every Union Industries Show with 
the sole exception of the first one held 
more than twenty years ago. 

Thousands of union label souvenirs 
and posters have been sent all over 
the United States to women’s auxil- 
iaries, cooking schools, fraternal or- 
ders, county fairs and state labor 
conventions to educate the buying 
public to purchase union label goods 
and to use services where the union 
shop cards and service buttons are 
displayed. 

Union label promotion has shown 
itself to be a most worthwhile invest- 
ment. We have had definite proof 
that, thanks to our union label promo- 
ional activities, many of our mem- 
ca have had work which otherwise 
would not have been available. 

Union label promotion is a twelve- 
month-a-year project, and we are 
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The veteran Ed Kaiser 
is international secretary. 


optimistic that our label program 
and the democratic manner in which 
our organization functions will en- 
courage the unorganized to become 
members of the Stove Mounters In- 
ternational Union. 

The heating and cooking appliance 
industry is an important industry. 
As long as there is food that must 
be cooked and as long as human 
beings require heat in their homes. 
there will be work for those who 
turn out the needed appliances. 

The reader can see that the Stove 
Mounters International Union is no 
Johnny-come-lately in the labor move- 
ment. It has been around for a long, 
long time, and it intends to continue 
to function effectively on behalf of 
the working people it represents. 
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privilege to be a member of the 

executive committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped. 

We of the AFL-CIO are firm be- 
lievers in employment opportunity for 
the physically handicapped. 

Each year we find increasing in- 
terest and enthusiasm on behalf of 
the handicapped in local unions 
throughout the country. 

President George Meany has clearly 
stated the AFL-CIO’s policy and atti- 
tude. Here is what he has said: 

“The AFL-CIO is built on the trade 
union tradition of working for the 
general welfare of all people—and 
that includes, of course, the physically 
handicapped. We believe America’s 
handicapped workers are entitled to 
a chance to prove their ability. It’s 
ability, not disability, that counts. 

“Our unions are determined to do 
what they can to see that a person 
with an impairment is not denied the 
opportunity to earn a living. 

“Organized labor believes that 
management should take an enlight- 
ened view of this problem, but we 
also believe in accepting our own 
share of this responsibility. 

“I urge all members of organized 
labor as well as the general public 
to help in the national program to 
give the physically handicapped equal 
job opportunities. It is the fair and 
square thing to do. It is the Ameri- 
can way.” 

This sentiment is felt not only at 
the top level but reaches all the way 
down to the local unions all over the 
country. It is the policy of the AFL- 
CIO to encourage affiliates and cen- 
tral bodies to continue and expand 
activities on behalf of the physically 
handicapped. Under our program, 
organized labor is doing many things 
to aid the handicapped. 

We urge the extension of rehabilita- 
tion services through the expansion 
of existing facilities and the creation 
of new facilities wherever needed. 

We strive to increase employment 
opportunities for the handicapped 


f: many years it has been my 
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By WALTER MASON 


AFL-CIO Legislative Representative 
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through collective bargaining agree- 
ments and union-management co- 
operation. 

We are working for the formation 
of more union-management commit- 
tees for the handicapped at the plant 
level. Committees of this nature 
should consider all problems arising 
in employment, reemployment and 
transfer of impaired workers, whethef 
the physical condition stems from on- 
the-job or off-the-job injuries. 

We recognize the wisdom of active 
participation in community programs 
and encourage state and city local 
central bodies to take active part in 
committees for employment of the 
handicapped. Community participa- 
tion is one of the’ most important ob- 
jectives in the coming years. Obvi- 
ously the best place for the handi- 
capped worker to earn a living is in 
his own community. The labor move- 
ment maintains that under most con- 
ditions any community can absorb its 
handicapped into its industrial and 
commercial life to great advantage. 

A community committee including 
representatives of organized labor, 
management, the professions, civic 
and welfare organizations—in fact, a 
good cross-section of the life of that 
community—can do a particularly ef- 
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fective job. A program which would 
determine the number of unemployed 
handicapped workers in the local 
population, together with a close-knit 
program of cooperation with local 
rehabilitation and placement agen- 
cies, can make real progress when all 
concerned are working as a team. 

Labor wants the benefits of “second 
injury” legislation extended to all 
states and seeks action to improve 
the existing laws so that second injury 
protection will cover a wider range 
of disabilities. 

There is an urgent need for second 
injury fund legislation. The lack of 
adequate legislation might well be 
called the biggest handicap to the 
handicapped. 

Besides the normal hesitancy of the 
employer to hire a physically handi- 
capped person, society unintentionally 
has placed an additional hurdle in the 
path of the handicapped individual. 
That hurdle is workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

While we have no figures to show 
the extent of the impact of workmen’s 
compensation laws on employment 
opportunities for the handicapped, we 
know that today, under workmen’s 
compensation laws in many states, an 
employer is exposed to substantial 
economic risk if a subsequent injury 
increases the permanent impairment 
of the physically handicapped em- 
ploye. 


= MEET this problem, the principle 
of second injury funds has be- 
come an added feature of almost all 
state workmen’s compensation laws. 
The purpose of a second injury fund 
is to limit the liability of an em- 
ployer of a handicapped worker to 
the extent of the injury resulting 
from an accident incurred in the em- 
ployer’s employ. 

Less than a dozen states have 
second injury funds of the type which 
really accomplish their objective. The 
rest of them leave employers wide 
open to extensive and unfair liability 
for subsequent injuries to handi- 
capped persons. The result, of course, 
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is to deny handicapped job appli- 
cants a fair opportunity of finding 
employment. 

Unfortunately, some of those who 
seek to help the handicapped to obtain 
employment, rather than face up to 
the task of changing state legisla- 
tion, would permit the handicapped 
employe to sign a waiver of his rights 
to workmen’s compensation. No one, 
in order to assist the handicapped in 
obtaining employment, ought to ex- 
pose him to the risk of incurring a 
greater disability, without insuring 
him against that hazard. The waiver 
is no solution to the problem. 

Those who tackle the job of aiding 
the handicapped to secure employ- 
ment, expecting to find success in 
slogans and propaganda, remind me 
of the man who seeks the black cat 
in an unlighted cellar rather than re- 
turn to the first floor to get a flash- 
light. 

The labor movement repudiates any 
attempts to gain employment for the 
handicapped through such a device 
as a waiver of rights to workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Labor seeks 
legislation protect employers 
against unreasonable liability while 
securing for the handicapped insur- 
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AFL-CIO exhibit has been well receiv 


ance protection from the hazards of 
additional impairment. We invite 
the cooperation of all groups, govern- 
mental or private, to obtain our objec- 
tive, namely, rehabilitation for all 
impaired to the extent that their 
greatest potential can be achieved and 
their employment secured “ against 
hazard of further injury. 

The activities of AFL-C1O unions 
are not restricted to their own mem- 
bers who become handicapped. A 
large number of affiliated unions, in- 
cluding some of the largest organiza- 
tions, are represented on Governors’ 
Physically Handicapped Committees, 
and numerous central bodies through- 
out the country have indicated in a 
recent survey that they are active in 
local or state committees. 

The survey itself produced evidence 
that labor is much more active in 
programs for the physically handi- 
capped than was originally thought. 
A substantial majority of the replies 
disclosed that labor organizations 
were making a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the solution of physically han- 
dicapped problems. 

It is worth noting that most of the 
replies to the survey questionnaire 
indicated that AFL-CIO unions and 
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It has been on display throughout the U.S. and also in West Berlin. 
, ¢ , 


This man used to be a welder. 
His new work is more exacting 
and pays more. The handicapped 
can handle jobs of many kinds. 


central bodies have either adopted 
policy resolutions affirming the AFL- 
CIO position or by their deeds dem- 
onstrate they are acting on that prin- 
ciple. Many varied activities came to 
light as a result of this survey. 

Here are a few examples: 

In California’s Santa Clara County, 
the central body has representatives 
on the board of 


directors of two 


























private agencies aiding the physically 
handicapped. 

In St. Petersburg and Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, local central bodies con- 
tributed their labor to build a re- 
habilitation center and recondition a 
Goodwill Industries building. 

In Lansing, Michigan, the central 
body helped to establish and now sup- 
ports training workshops. 

In Wausau, Wisconsin, the central 
body assists with the training of 
seeing-eye dogs. 

In North Dakota, the State Federa- 
tion of Labor assisted in the estab- 
lishment of a factory for the fitting of 
prosthetic devices. 

These are just a few of the projects 
which state and local central bodies 
are undertaking voluntarily. We are 
entitled to feel proud of the contribu- 
tions they are making. 

Labor’s interest in the hire-the- 
handicapped program goes far be- 
yond lip service. The AFL-CIO pam- 
phlet, “Cooperation, the Key to Jobs 
for the Handicapped,” states in very 
plain language that a program should 
be inaugurated by all local unions 
for the protection of the handicapped 
with definite contract clauses. 

An exhibit designed to display the 
employability of the handicapped and 
labor’s role in the placement of such 
workers on jobs through union-man- 
agement cooperation is another facet 
of the AFL-CIO program. The ex- 
hibit, featuring live demonstrations 
of handicapped workers performing 
efficiently at their respective trades, 
has been on display at conventions 
and conferences throughout the coun- 
try and in West Berlin, too. 

Because of the large number of 
handicapped in the former German 
capital, our handicapped display had 
great appeal. In West Berlin a han- 
dicapped person having a physical 
injury of at least 50 per cent is regis- 
tered. There are 130,000 such per- 
sons registered. Fifty-eight thousand 
have jobs, 5,600 are unemployed and 
the rest are either self-supporting or 
so severely handicapped that they are 
unable to work. 

A West Berlin employer who has 
ten or more employes is required by 
law to employ 10 per cent handi- 
capped or physically injured workers. 
However, it is recognized that in some 
branches of industry there is a pos- 
sibility that the full number of handi- 
capped workers cannot be employed. 
A roofer, for example, cannot employ 
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the same percentage of handicapped 
as the electrical industry. These situ- 
ations are investigated by a technical 
adviser of the administering agency, 
which has the authority to modify 
the number required by law. 

When a West Berlin employer can- 
not take his quota of handicapped 
workers, he can fulfill his obligation 
by purchasing handicapped - made 
goods or materials used in his estab- 
lishment or, failing to do that, he is 
required to pay fifty marks monthly 
for each worker short of his quota. 
This money is placed in a special fund 
for the training and rehabilitation of 
the handicapped. 

Enforcement of the law is under 
the jurisdiction of the Labor Admin- 
istration of West Berlin. The present 
writer, who accompanied the AFL- 
CIO’s handicapped exhibit to Ger- 
many, was informed that the attitude 
of the employers is very cooperative. 


_— persons are employed in a 
great variety of occupations. More 
than 1,000 blind are working and 
earning normal wages in West Berlin. 
There are 250 blind who are being 
trained in special schools. 

Labor Administration figures indi- 
cate that the production rate of handi- 
capped workers is 8'% per cent higher 
than that of unimpaired workers. 
The absentee record is also lower for 
the physically impaired. 

West Berlin employers are required 
to furnish suitable work places for 
their handicapped employes. 

Handicapped amputees are pro, 
vided, without cost, two kinds of arti- 
ficial limbs—one for work and one 
for dress. This assistance comes from 
a number of agencies, depending on 
the circumstances. 

All types of handicapped are classi- 
fied in a catalogue where the amount 
of compensation is designated. 

A handicapped person in West 
Berlin who is not in a position to 
work at his trade is entitled to attend 
a retraining school. Costs are paid 
by a public assistance center. During 
the time he is at the retraining school 
the student is paid 300 marks monthly. 

Transportation companies are re- 
quired by law to reserve eight seats 
for the handicapped in each streetcar 
or bus. Registered handicapped per- 
sons pay half fare. Persons who are 
more than 80 per cent handicapped 
ride free. A person who is totally dis- 
abled, accompanied by a nurse, is en- 


titled to free transportation for both. 

On the opening day of the fair in 
West Berlin we had a number of re- 
quests from representatives of civic 


organizations to hold our _handi- 
capped exhibit over for display at 
the World Veterans Federation con- 
vention. We arranged through Gen- 
eral Maas, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped, to hold 
the exhibit for the WVF gathering. 

General Maas attended the conven- 
tion and was impressed by the wide- 
spread interest created by our exhibit. 

While this writer does not believe 
that employment opportunities for the 
handicapped must be provided by 
law, as in West Berlin, it is obvious 
that much more can and must be 
done on a voluntary basis. 

The constructive educational pro- 
gram of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped is providing an excel- 
ent service, but so far only limited 
success has been achieved. What is 
needed is effective group action fifty- 
two weeks a year and not just during 
the period of NEPH Week. 

The AFL-CIO is a champion of the 
handicapped workers because the 
basic desire of the American labor 
movement is to improve the condi- 
tions of all workers. Labor has been 
behind the handicapped program 
from the start, and its enthusiasm 
will not falter. 

The AFL-CIO program is not de- 
signed with any feeling that the han- 
dicapped need to be coddled by so- 
ciety. On the contrary, the program 
is based on the principle that, if given 
adequate rehabilitation services and 
an opportunity for a decent job, the 
handicapped individual will eagerly 
utilize his own resources to become 
an active, productive worker. 

Out of a new awareness of the 
problem we hope will come the kind 
of understanding and assistance which 
will result in the adoption of an en- 
lightened program for the rehabilita- 
tion, training and employment of the 
handicapped. 

The doctors, the scientists and the 
technicians have made remarkable 
progress in this field. We have the 
tools and the know-how that are nec- 
essary. 

It is up to all of us to translate this 
knowledge into practice for the bene- 
fit of the handicapped as individuals 
and for the ultimate benefit of all. 
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bFifty-one years after its chartering, 
Local 180 of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes has moved into a spanking 
new headquarters at San Jose, Calif. 
The two-story building is described 
as “the most modern union office in 
Santa Clara County.” Dedication 
rites brought out a crowd of 4,000. 


>More than 3,100 persons received 
unemployment insurance payments 
last month in Washington County, 
Md., and the figure is expected to 
climb. The number drawing jobless 
benefits equals 12 to 14 per cent of 
the county’s insured working force. 
Hagerstown is the county seat. 


>Under new contracts with Seaways 
Atlantic Corporation and Michigan 
Atlantic Corporation, which operates 
vessels between East Coast and Great 
Lakes ports, the National Maritime 
Union’s birthday, May 3, will be a 
paid holiday for all hands. 

bLocal 478, International Union of 
Electrical Workers, has a new three- 
year agreement with the Reeves In- 
strument Company at Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, N. Y. The accord calls 
for wage gains averaging 1114 cents 
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Visitors to United States exhibit at Berlin trade fair gather around 
J. F. Friedrick, secretary of Federated Trades Council in Milwaukee. 


an hour the first year, 14 cents the 
second and 14 cents the third, plus 
improved vacations, health benefits, 
sick leave and other fringe benefits. 


>A. R. Patrick has been elected pres- 


This Job Is Never Finished 


(Continued from Page 5) 


permanent, full-time registration com- 
mittee in each local union. 

Far too few of our members par- 
ticipate, financially or otherwise, in 
the COPE program. More than a 
million contributed to 
COPE in 1958, and to them must go 
the thanks of all of us for carrying 
the burden. The trade union mem- 
ber who did not contribute owes a 
particular debt to those who did, for 
it was the latter who furnished the 
sinews of the political wars to the 
candidates who fought the battles for 
all of us. 

This month the 1959 voluntary 
contribution receipts will be sent to 
the national and international unions. 
The earlier we start on 1960, the 
further ahead we will be when the 
opening round starts next spring. 


members 
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Nor should any of us underestimate 
the reentry into politics of various big 
business groups and corporations. In 
1958 propaganda was stuffed into pay 
envelopes, foremen were organized to 
exert political pressure on employes, 
large political ads, paid for with cor- 
porate funds and deducted from taxes 
as “business expenses,” were placed 
in newspapers. 

This was in addition to the normal 
outpouring of funds to candidates 
toadying to the business view. 

I do not believe these groups were 
discouraged by the results of their 
efforts in 1958. They will, on the 
contrary, redouble their efforts. They 
will use their considerable resources 
in an effort to confuse and confound 
the voters. 

It is quite significant that the Na- 











ident of Lodge 1315, American Fed- 
eration of Government Employes, in 
Kansas City, Mo. Earl Holderbaum 
is vice-president and Virginia Reich- 
man is secretary. Holder of the treas- 
urer’s post is E. G. Jackson. 


tional Right to Work Committee al- 
ready has more funds at its disposal 
than it ever had before, according to 
its executive secretary. 

The political job is never done. 
It is with us every moment of every 
year. In the months ahead there will 
be elections in hundreds of towns and 
cities all over the country. In these 
elections will be sown the seeds of 
victory or defeat in 1960. 

Congress will be debating issues 
of life-and-death concern to us all. 
Upon our understanding of them will 
result the 1960 election returns. 

As these months go by, we in 
COPE will be seeking constantly to 
expand our program, to involve more 
and more people, to organize and to 
build so that when polling time comes 
our members can act as alert, in- 
formed citizens participating in the 
vital affairs of our democracy. 

We need the help of everyone who 
calls himself a trade unionist. 
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| WHAT THEY SAY 


Harry E. O’Reilly, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, Maritime Trades De- 
partment—Indus- 
try once again is 
turning a fond 
eye down to the 
river. The march 
of industrial 
plants to river- 
front locations, 
which has been 
increasing in tem- 
po for a number of years, is develop- 
into a brisk sprint. Inland water- 
ways commerce is making a mighty 
splash on the nation’s economic scene. 

River transportation long has been 
popular because of its economy. But 
sweeping changes in equipment have 
been the big factors behind the recent 
boom in barge traffic. 

Contrary to common opinion, the 
growth of river commerce is not hurt- 
ing the railroads and might even be 
helping them. An increasing practice 
is to ship part way by barge, the rest 
by rail. This often cuts transporta- 
tion expenses, according to reliable 
estimates, by about 50 per cent. 

Considering that steady comple- 
tions of engineering projects have in- 
creased the total mileage of naviga- 
ble streams to 28,000, the barge and 
its hard-pushing towboat today must 
be regarded as a primary factor in 
the industrial transportation picture. 





Philip A. Hart, Senator from Mich- 
igan—We should remind ourselves 
constantly that 
we encourage 
freedom of ex- 
pression not to 
propagate error 
but to discover 
truth. Ideas are 
dangerous things, 
but their suppres- 
sion can be fatal 
to political parties or families or un- 
ions or democracies. Freedom is a 
dangerous thing—but it is our way 
of life. If we are wrong on this, we 
are wrong on everything. Be sure 
you respect and safeguard the dis- 
sident in his expression of views. 
One of the great achievements and 
contributions of unions and _ their 
leadership has been their support of 
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freedom of expression in our com- 
munities. One challenge in the years 
ahead is to insure that the same free- 
dom is permitted every one of the 
members of organized labor. 

Where legislation is concerned, 
there is a tendency to read the head- 
lines and assume that everyone is 
getting a minimum wage enabling 
every family to live decently. Can we 
really call $1 an hour an adequate 
minimum wage and think of it as 
progress in labor legislation? 

Can we watch whole communities 
turned into ghost towns by automa- 
tion and feel no responsibility for 
turning American citizens, with a 
stake in their communities, into dis- 
placed persons? Government must 
have a role in preventing this, in 
avoiding unnecessary misery. 


James P. Mitchell, Secretary of La- 
bor—More than 20,000,000 young 
persons have to 
be trained for em- 
ployment— much 
of it highly skilled 
employment—by 
1965. We know 
that the 10,000,- 
000 workers who 
represent the net 
change in the size 
of the labor force by 1965 strike a 
new age and sex balance in the total, 
so that the women who want to work 
and older workers move into star- 
tling new positions of importance. 

While the possession of a fully util- 
ized, fully developed manpower team, 
encompassing each and every person 
that wants to work, does not guaran- 
tee to the nation eventual triumph, a 
lack of it guarantees certain defeat. 

What is an economy for—in the 
last analysis? To bring the benefits 
of their labor to each citizen and al- 
low him to exist in comfort and raise 
his family without the disabilities of 
poverty and want—certainly that. 
But the American economy is some- 
thing special. 

Because we are the world’s first 
truly free people, we have the duty 
of not only maintaining domestic 
wealth and power but also extending 
to those who wish it the ideas and 
techniques of a free society. 





This is not only a matter of prime 
self-interest but also of unselfish de- 
votion to the ideals of our country. 
Freedom grows in the sharing of it. 
A free and peaceful world is the final 
dream of mankind. 

To realize that dream means bend- 
ing our efforts to the complete de- 
velopment of our nation. 


William C. Doherty, president, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers 
—It-is--no secret 
that the NALC 
for a long time 
has advocated the 
unification of all 
postal organiza- 
tions. It is to be 
sincerely hoped 
, that a frank and 
dee #4 full exploration 
of the practicality of a unified postal 
group can be had. There is no denial 
that the proposal presents problems, 
but to admit there are problems is not 
to say they are insoluble or that the 
traditional obstacles confronting ev- 
ery proposed merger are insurmount- 
able. 

Above and beyond the obvious ben- 
efits stemming from a strong, unified 
organization speaking for all postal 
workers before Congress and in the 
Executive Branch, there are other 
advantages. Not the least of these is 
the prevention of duplication of ef- 
fort which, in the past, has often 
proved costly and wasteful. 








C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, 
California Labor Federation — Our 
immediate eco- 
nomic functions 
demand improved 
wages, hours and 
conditions of em- 
ployment. They 
are essential if 
the working peo- 
ple are to realize 
the sweat of their 
toil, if the working people are to know 
a life of independence and comfort. 
But the collective bargaining table 
cannot alone solve the grave social 
needs which confront the aged, the 
hungry, the Negro and other minor- 
ity groups. 

Other men and movements may 
speak for power and finance, for 
profit and dividends. Labor must 
dedicate itself again to those who 
wander in the rags of despair. 
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LABOR'S MAGAZINE is essential 
reading for people who want to 
understand the principles, purposes 
of programs of the labor movement. 
It's an interesting, informative, mod- 
ern publication. A year's subscrip- 


and gain a better understanding of current issues and problems 





Why not subscribe for a friend today? 


tion is still only $2—a real bargain 
in these days of rising prices. To 
enter a subscription, simply mail 
your check and instructions today to 
AFL-CIO, 815 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 











COLD WEATHER 
AND UNION MEETINGS 


A GOOD TRADE UNIONIST is a good citizen first—and a good citizen does not neglect his obliga- 
tions. As a good trade unionist you should do your part to strengthen your union. Make it your busi- 
ness to attend meetings regularly. It’s at the meetings that you get your chance to take part in shaping 
the policies of your union. Almost all of us want our unions to be virile and thoroughly democratic. It's 
up to us—and no one else—to make sure that our unions always have those qualities. Your union will 
be the clean and democratic kind of organization you want it to be and it will serve you more effectively 


— if you always do your part. So attend your union meetings consistently—be the weather foul or fair. 

















